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Editorial Comment 


Emerson is responsible for one of the most fal- 
lacious ideas extant. Simply to build a better 
mouse trap, thus expecting the world to beat a 

to your door, is not enough, as our vast ad- 
yertising budgets prove. No matter how good the 
uct, some advertising, some selling, some 
“sublic relations’ if you will, is meeded. Educa- 
tors have been slow to admit it. First, they have 
ioned the ethics of the procedure, particu- 
larly when expenditure of public funds was in- 
yolved, and they have felt that their own good 
work would ultimately bring its own recognition. 

From the vantage point of varied past experi- 
ence, we believe that the underlying problem of 
education (with a small “e,” please) is that of 

lic relations, that is, ‘‘selling” the public on a 
sound, modern educational program. The proper 

ude to action is conviction; conviction is based 
on information, upon evidence; and unless the 
public is induced to want progress and is stimu- 
lated to action, much is lost. School men have 
begun to realize this, and there is now a grow- 
ing recognition of the legitimate place of public 
telations in public education. For instance, the 
last biennial council of Phi Delta Kappa estab- 
lished a commission “For the promotion and in- 
terpretation of free public education.” The Na- 
tional School Public Relations Association, estab- 
lished only a few years ago, is now reported to 
havé over 4000 members. Last summer, the School 
for Executives in Education, attended. by presi- 
dents and deans of teachers colleges, devoted five 
days to the subject of school public relations. In 
addition, a growing number of educators are ad- 
vocating courses in public relations as a part of 
teacher and administrative preparation. 

However, only a beginning has been made 
and it is yet distressing to see so much energy 
and thought go into the advancement of profes- 
sional knowledge and techniques without at least 
¢qual thought being given to the applications 
thereof, particularly means to secure in our vari- 
ous communities the adoption, or at least accept- 
ance, of advanced policies, methods, techniques 
and programs. 

We are reminded of an incident which comes 
Straight from our agricultural background: The 
county agent, in talking to a farmer, urged him to 
adopt newer practices and stressed the value of 
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learning new methods, to which the farmer re- 
plied, ‘‘Gosh, I don’t farm half as well as I know 
how, now.” Administrators are in much the same 
position, largely because they have not thought 
it worthwhile “to promote and interpret” their 
programs or to bring their communities up to 
date with professional progress, to gain accept- 
ance of the newest and best in educational theory 
and practice. 

The range of professional preparation is al- 
ready so wide that it is small wonder that in- 
struction in the techniques of public relations, of 
gaining good school-community relations, or in- 
deed even their importance, has not been stressed 
in our schools and departments of education and 
in our teachers colleges. Yet it can accurately be 
said that nothing is more important to educational 
progress and nothing so useful in making the ad- 
ministrator’s task easier than to give him the basic 
knowledge and methods of handling the public 
and of getting support for forward-looking school 
programs. 

Part of the problem of good school-community 
relations is the necessity of “selling” the person- 
ality and abilities of the school man concerned. 
The more competent and confident he is and the 
more confidence he can gain from his public, the 
easier it will be for him to build community un- 
derstanding and to get approval of a modern 
school program. We shall hope the profession 
will develop, particularly among its younger mem- 
bers, the counterpart of the physician’s “bedside 
manner’; to increase his confidence, to raise his 
morale, and to do it without making him vain, 
proprietary, or defensive-minded. 

We have so far avoided the temptation to state 
an editorial policy. However, in this issue we ap- 
ply ourselves to the promotion of better school- 
community relations. This issue is devoted to 
publication of articles bearing directly on this 
field, with examples of practical applications and 
methods which have helped in building good 
school-community relations. Nor is the basic 
philosophy, the theory, the “human” relations 
angle altogether neglected. 

We are not alone, nor the first, to point out 
the necessity of a public relations point of view. 
In Education Under Fire, Dean Ernest O. Melby 
says, with prophetic vision and intensity: 
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“Many attitudes must change and new techniques 
of leadership be acquired if community-wide pro- 
grams of education are to be developed. Perhaps no 
one should change his thinking and practice as much 
as the professional educator, himself. . . . Profes- 
sional educators must become more Aumble, more 
willing to listen, more capable in energizing the edu- 
cational activities of other groups, more skillful in 
group leadership and more realistic in their appraisal 
of the current plight of free institutions in our world, 
and the urgencies they present. New programs of 
preparation for educational leaders are a must if a 
true community program of education is to become a 
reality.”’ 

In the January issue of PHt DELTA KAPPAN, 
C. A. Weber said: 


“If education is to rise to its opportunities, .. . 
not only every administrator but every teacher should 
be prepared to interpret the educational program to 
the people of the community. Today, both teachers 
and administrators are wholly unprepared for such 
a responsibility. They may know that it should be 
done but they are helpless because they do not know 
how. Our teacher-training institutions, our graduate 
schools, must include courses in the basic principles 
of public relations.” 


It is our belief that no administrator is really 
qualified to head up a school or a school system 
until he has gained some knowledge, some facili- 
ty, and some experience in interpreting the edu- 
cational program to a community. The communi- 
ty has a right to expect its school administrators 
to be leaders in educational thought. Now, a 
leader does not and cannot lead without follow- 
ers, and it is his responsibility to ‘‘educate”’ these, 
to keep them informed, and to acquaint them with 
the basic goals of the enterprise. These followers, 
the public, have a right to know where the leader 
is going, to know where he is taking them, and 
how he purposes to get there. In other words, 
“promotion and interpretation,” true leadership, 
and true public relations. 

Among the greatest handicaps for good public 
relations (next to ignorance of its use) are the 
“proprietary attitude,’ and its corollary the “‘de- 
fensive attitude.” A reasonable amount of identi- 
fication with one’s job is a good thing, but school 
men over-do it. They speak possessively of ‘‘my 
school,” ‘“‘my faculty,” ‘my team.” Worst of all, 
this intense identification, this extreme proprie- 
tary interest, leads to the greatest error of them 
all, the ‘defensive attitude.” 


Our years of experience on the fringes of 
lic relations, both school public relations and 
other, leads us to urge the profession to ado 
without question, a “promotional and interpre. 
tive” role. Practically the only thing one can cop. 
tinually take a position against is sin itself, and 
we haven't been too successful in doing that! 
The profession, in our judgment, has both a mar- 
velous opportunity and a bounden duty to be 
“for” something. 

It is extremely difficult to avoid the defensive 
attitude. Much of the literature, and many of the 
news releases coming from educational associa- 
tions are permeated with it, except the releases of 
some lay groups, such as the National Citizens 
Commission, who benefit from the counsel of 
skilled public relations specialists. We hope that 
the profession will range itself alongside these 
forward-looking groups and that it will take a 
position fundamentally and psychologically right, 
one which will encourage positive action. 

We should like to cite some examples of how 
the defensive attitude pervades the profession. 
The news release covering a recent convention 
carried as its first line, “Teachers protest that they 
are not given an opportunity to teach American 
children and youth about the vital issues of the 
day.” In attempting to use this news item, we 
changed it to read, ‘These teachers plead for more 
Opportunity to teach American children, etc.” 
Now, the difference is between protesting against 
and pleading for. It sounds simple, but there is 
quite a difference in the viewpoints. In the same 
mail came a release from another, a larger and 
more powerful source, regarding the appoint- 
ment of eight men to study the vocational edu- 
cation program of the Office of Education. The 
release stated, “Immediate purpose of the com- 
mittee is to find ways to answer criticisms made 
in Congress against the vocational education di- 
vision.” We changed this to read, ‘Immediate 
purpose of the committee is to find reasons for 
criticisms made in Congress, etc.”; not that the 
change in wording would affect the committee's 
work, but because we shall not knowingly be a 
party to further development of the defensive 
attitude. We submit that when professional men 
are asked merely to find ways to answer officid 
criticisms, that is, to adopt a purely defensive at 
titude, education is in a pretty bad way. ; 

The philosophy back of the change in copy & 

(Concluded on page 187) 
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HE TRAINING of children gives exercise to 

man’s highest qualities—sympathy, self-sacri- 
fice, love of every human creature, and love of 
country. These are virtues that make men strong 
and women lovely. The work of teachers also 
brings results of the highest value. The American 

ple of this generation have great practical 
skill; but Americans of the next generation will 
be the most efficient people on earth. 

The teacher’s work, too, is free from doubt. 
There is work that men must do without enthusi- 
asm. There is work that brings only the unrelieved 
weariness of toil and a plodding gait. But the 
direct value of what you do is free from doubt in 
all sound minds; for you are building the noblest 
fabric of society, a world-conquering, trained de- 
mocracy. Whatever others may be doing, teachers 
are working with the central secret of human 
progress; and it is an inspiration to see you.! To 
repay you I must tell you the story of the School 
That Built a Town. 

It is the town of Northwood. Its early history 
is like that of hundreds of other American towns. 
The people living there were merchants, lawyers, 
preachers, doctors; a rich man or two; a few men 
who had workshops and those that worked for 
them; carpenters, clerks, laborers, a few loafers, 
a few rum sellers—the same kind of population 
that you could find almost anywhere in the Union, 
people of sturdy stock and good qualities. 

And there were schools, of course. A good lady, 
who had studied French and music in her youth, 
taught at her home some of the best-bred children 
of the town; taught them to speak with prim cor- 
rectness, and at term’s end to stand in pretty frocks 
and clean breeches in a pretty row and to recite 
pretty verses and make a pretty bow to their moth- 
ers, who considered themselves fortunate in hav- 
ing so cultivated a lady to teach their children. 

Another school was kept by yet another lady, 
young, modern, and energetic, and who had a 
teal Frenchman to teach French. She laid great 
stress on calisthenics; wore gymnasium clothes 
and led the children in their exercises. Of great 


ee 
*Condensed from a portion of an address delivered at the 
mencement of the State Normal School, Athens, Ga., 


cember 11, 1901, and printed with the most kind permission of 
the publishers, Harper and Brothers, New York. os 
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The School That Built a Town 
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* Among other high honors, Walter Hines 
Page served with great distinction as Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James from 1913 to 
1918, the World War I period. 


physical vigour herself, the children of strenu- 
ous parents naturally came to her school, and 
boasted that she made it her business to teach, 
not to confer a social distinction. 

There was a school for boys, a good academy 
of the old sort. Two men owned and conducted 
it. One was an old-fashioned scholar who made 
the boys learn Latin grammar by heart; flogged 
them when they failed. He was the personifica- 
tion of Higher Education. Meeting him in the 
street for the first time, you would have known 
his calling and guessed his history; for he had 
won university prizes in the classics. It was said 
that he recited Horace to himself with his eyes 
shut while he pretended to look at the boys play 
baseball. His partner was a bookkeeper who 
taught the boys commercial subjects and the 
English branches. The boys attending this school 
were the sons of the best-to-do families. 

Still another school was established in North- 
wood, a seminary for young ladies, and it was a 
church-school. A preacher and his wife were the 
principals. A church had supplied the money to 
build it; most of its pupils came from families of 
that church. The girls of other religious faiths 
were sent away to finishing schools under the 
management of their own churches. 

Nor were the poor forgotten; for the people 
took pride also in providing a public school. The 
building was not large, nor the equipment worth 
mentioning; and two young women were en- 
gaged at very low salaries to conduct it. They 
were generally selected because they heeded the 
money; and the teachers were changed every year 
or two, sometimes because they got tired, some- 
times because they got married, but oftenest be- 
cause other young women wanted the places, and 
turn about was regarded as fair play. 

No man could say, therefore, that Northwood 
was not well supplied with schools. The people 
boasted of their zeal in education. But almost every 
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year there were changes in these schools. One 
year the cultivated old lady's school was split into 
two, because of a church quarrel. Another year 
the dismissal of a teacher in the young ladies’ 
seminary caused heated discussion. The resigna- 
tion of the principal's wife was demanded; and 
the principal, himself, was obliged to choose be- 
tween his wife and his church superiors. This 
unhappy event caused another church to estab- 
lish its own modest school for girls. It was this 
same year that the sturdy old master of the boys’ 
school died, and lack of confidence in his partner 
caused patronage to fall off. In a year or two he 
ceased to teach, and a young scholar from the uni- 
versity then came, took up the remnants of the 
school and did the best he could with it. 

During these eight or ten years of such recur- 
rent misfortunes, there grew up perhaps half a 
dozen more schools for children. In almost every 
social set there was a lady who had some particu- 
lar reason for teaching, and her friends, of course, 
sent their children to her; thus the educational ad- 
vantages of the town continued to be unusual. 
For, with every social division among the people 
and with every church difference, schools contin- 
ued to multiply. 

These events covered a good many years. The 
town had grown somewhat, but not rapidly. It 
was essentially the same town it had been ten 
years before. Yet, important changes had been 
going on; the most important being the change 
in the public school. It became so crowded with 
children of the poor that it was necessary to build 
a second schoolhouse. This was located in the 
end of town where well-to-do people lived, and 
more and more of them began sending their chil- 
dren to it. 

About that time greater interest was taken in 
public education throughout the State. The uni- 
versity had been made free to every pupil in the 
Commonwealth who was prepared to enter it, 
and the public schools were much talked about. 

Now, the principal of one of the public schools 
was an uncommonly energetic man, and one who 
knew how to manage men. He made a careful 
study of the population, and found that, in spite 
of all the schools in the town, a great many chil- 
dren were not in school at all, many more than 
anybody would have believed. Even those who 
received a smattering of book-learning got noth- 
ing else, and few received further instruction. He 
listed all the families in Northwood, putting 


down in his ledger the boys and the girls whose 
education was prematurely arrested. As he sg 
with the summary of this book before him, he 
said to himself, “These people are not in earnest 
about education; they are simply playing with jt 
and are fooling themselves.” 

He showed this summary first to one man, then 
to another. First one man and then another was 
led to think about the subject in a new way. Agita. 
tion followed; it extended over many years. But as 
a result a third public school was built. Then some. 
time later a high-school was built. In a few years 
it was found inadequate, and the building was 
used as still another public primary school, and 
a larger building was put up for the high-school, 
By this time the public schools had ceased to be 
regarded as schools for the poor. They were the 
best schools in the town, and almost all the peo- 
ple in the town sent their children to them. 
ago, the old scramble about teachers had ended. 
Influential citizens had stopped trying to get their 
widowed daughters-in-law or their wives’ nieces 
in the schools because they needed work. Only 
well-trained teachers, as a rule, were engaged. 
The best men in town served on the school-board, 
and becoming tired of the scramble for places, 
they had a law passed permitting them to appoint 
a school director, who in turn could appoint teach- 
ers, and nobody else could. They held him re 
sponsible; and, since he was not an elected off 
cial he had no temptation to appoint incompetents. 

With this feeling of security, every school prin- 
cipal and teacher became courageous. Especialiy 
courageous was the principal of the high-school. 
He put a carpenter shop in the basement, which 
developed into a wood-working department; and 
he graded the pupils on their course in wood- 
work just as he graded them in any book-study. 
This pleased the people. They said that he was 
“practical.” But he took the trouble to explain 
that he was not training carpenters, and insisted 
that the people must not misunderstand him. 

The shop was so popular that a well-to-do 
builder, whose son had taken a great interest in 
the wood-working course, gave the school a vety 
much better shop. By another stroke of good luc, 
a shop was added for work in iron, a little shop, 
almost a toy-shop; but the children were taught 
there. Then came a garden; a quarter of an act 
was set aside and the children learned to plant 
and to work with things that grow. In the mear 
time a small chemical laboratory had been fitted 
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up, and a physical laboratory as well. Then a sep- 
arate building was given for use as a gymnasium. 
Somebody gave a small library. At a public meet- 
ing a year or two later it was decided to build a 
public library next the school-house. 

Workshops, a garden, laboratories, a library, a 

ium, there were other things as well. A 
kitchen was built and the girls were taught to 
cook. Then a dozen other things came along, such 
as basket-making; singing was taught uncom- 
monly well, and nearly all learned to sing, and 
the school had an orchestra. Every boy and girl 
took work with the hands as well as with the 
head, to the benefit of both. 

At last a generation grew up that had been 
educated in the public schools of Northwood. 
Nearly every useful man in the town and most 
of the useful women were high-school graduates. 
They made the social life of the town. The doc- 
tor, the dentist, the preacher, the mayor, even the 
Governor, most of the merchants, the owners of 
the knitting mill, the furniture factory, the tin- 
shop, the wagon factory, all sorts of successful 
men had been graduated at this school and most 
of them had received there the impulse that 
shaped their careers. 

And the high-school was both the intellectual 
and the industrial center of the town and of the 
region. Scholars went there to the library; farmers 
went there to consult the chemist or the entomol- 
ogist; men of almost all crafts and callings found 
an authority there. For this high-school had now 
become what we should call a college. 

In the first period of Northwood’s history, you 
will observe, the town carried the schools, car- 
tied them as a burden. The schools of the culti- 
vated widow, the strenuous young lady, the old 
fashioned scholar, and the young ladies’ semi- 
nary, however much the several sets and sects each 
boasted of its own institution, all were in reality 
tolerated rather than generously supported. The 
principals had to beg for them. The public school 
was regarded as an orphan asylum for the poor. 
All education was on a semi-mendicant basis; 
half a sort of social function, half a sort of chari- 
ty. It really did not touch the intellectual life of 
the people. They supported it. It did not lift 
them. The town carried the schools as social and 
charitable burdens. 

Now this is all changed. The school has made 
the town. It has given nearly every successful 
man in it his first impulse to a career, and it has 
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brought the community great renown. Teachers 
go there to see it. Pupils come from a distance 
to enter the high-school. Families have gone 
there to live because of the school. Men come to 
establish industries of various sorts, because the 
most expert knowledge of every craft can be 
found there. The town has prospered and has 
been rebuilt. The architects are high-school men; 
the engineers who graded the streets and made a 
model system of sewers are high-school men; the 
roads were laid out by high-school men. There 
is a whole country-side of model farms and dair- 
ies and good stock farms. High-school graduates 
have in this generation made a new community. 
They operate all sorts of factories, they make 
furniture, they make things of leather, they make 
things of wrought iron; they have hundreds of 
small industries. It is said that a third of the 
houses in the town contain home-made furniture 
that the owners themselves have made after beau- 
tiful old patterns. And all this activity clusters 
about the public schools. The high-school may 
now be said to dominate the life of the town; 
this is the school that has built the town. It has 
given everybody an impetus and has started near- 
ly everybody towards an occupation. 

The school, you understand, is not a mere work- 
shop, nor is it a place to learn a trade. It does 
not make carpenters of boys nor cooks of girls. 
Nor does it make them Greek scholars or poets 
or musicians. But it comes as near to making 
them the one thing as the other. It comes as near 
to making cooks and chemists and farmers as it 
comes to making scholars. For those high schools 
and colleges that teach only books and train only 
the mind and not the hands, do not really make 
scholars as we supposed. Their utmost is to teach 
the rudiments of scholarship and the method of 
work by which, if one persists, he may some day 
become a scholar. This school does the same thing 
in scholarship, but it does also a corresponding 
thing in hand-work. The old kind of teachers 
simply fooled themselves and misled their pupils 
and the community when they assumed that their 
courses in literature and the like made scholars. 
And what a wasteful self-deception it was! In 
Northwood, one boy may, if he persist, become 
a scholar; another a wheel-wright, another a farm- 
er, and so on. And it is found that by doing hand- 
work the pupils do better head-work as well. It 
simply opens to all the intellectual life and the 
way to useful occupation. 
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Now let us see how the people of Northwood 
themselves look at education. The simplicity of 
the work of the school is what first strikes you. 
And you find this same simplicity in the people's 
conception of education. They do not call it edu- 
cation. They call it training. They speak of a boy 
as trained in Greek or in metal-work; and of a 
girl as trained to sing or to draw or to cook. This 
frank and simple way of looking at school-work 
has changed their whole conception of education. 
It has brushed away a vast amount of nonsense, 
and cleared the mind of a great accumulation of 
cobwebs. For one thing, nobody in that town 
makes addresses on the need of education. A man 
would as soon think of making an address on the 
necessity of the atmosphere, or of fuel, or of 
bread. And you never hear anything about elab- 
orate systems of education, or the co-ordination 
of studies, or the psychology of the unrelated. 

They look at the trades and the professions in 
the same simple way. They say that one man has 
been trained as a physician, another as a farmer, 
another as a preacher, another as a builder, an- 
other as a machinist; and they lay less stress on 
what a man chooses to do than upon the way in 
which he does it. It is respectable to have any 
calling you like, provided you are trained to it; 
but no calling is respectable unless you are trained. 
Thus the town is not divided into the sets and 
classes found in most towns. No class puts on 
airs and regards itself as the Educated Class, to 
which all others must pay deference. Some men 
read more than others; some are more cultivated 
than others, and there are the social divisions 
known the world over. But, when everybody 
knows how to do something well, a man who 
does one thing well enjoys no particular dis- 
tinction. A jackleg lawyer can’t compel any great 
respect from a really scientific mechanic. The mas- 
tery of anything is a wonderful elevator of char- 
acter and of judgment. 

Next to their simple and straightforward way 
of looking at education, what strikes you most 
about the people of Northwood is their universal 
interest in the school. Apparently everybody has 
now been trained there. But when one man thinks 
of the school he thinks of the library; another of 
the laboratory; another of music; another of chem- 
istry. Books are only one kind of tools, and the 
other kinds are co-ordinate with them. And 
everybody goes to the great schoolhouse more or 
less often. Everybody is linked to the school by 


his work, and there is, therefore, no school 
and no anti-school party in local politics. There 
is no social set that looks down on the school, 


The school dit the town, and it is the town. It 


has grown beyond all social distinctions and te. 
ligious differences and differences of personal for- 
tune. It has united the people, and they look up. 
on it as the training place in which everybody is 
interested alike, just as they look upon the court- 
house as the place where every man is on the same 
footing. The fathers of our liberties made the 
court-house every man’s house. The equally im- 
portant truth is that we must, in the same way, 
make the public school-house everybody's house 
if we are to establish the right idea of education, 

There is all the difference in the world between 
the Northwood of this generation, and the North- 
wood of the generation before. It is a difference 
so great that it cannot be told in words, but the 
change is simply the result of an enlightened view 
of education. 

Education, when it is dallied with, played with, 
tolerated, and imperfectly done, is a costly and 
troublesome thing. In the first place, it is talked 
to death. It causes more discussion than politics 
or weather or bad crops. There are many persons 
who do not believe in it and many more who wish 
they did not and could get rid of the bother of it. 

But when education becomes part and parcel of 
the life of the people, a thing they have all prof- 
ited by, a thing that underlies life as the soil 
underlies the growth in the garden, then educ- 
tion becomes cheap and easy. Nobody asks what 
it costs, nobody questions its benefits, nobody 
harbors a doubt about it. 

In one case the community grudgingly supports 
its schools as a burden. In the other case, the 
schools build the community. And this is the les 
son of Northwood. The secret of Northwood is 
the central secret of human progress. Since civili- 
zation began, religions and statecraft, priests and 
conquerors, cliques and classes, sects and sections 
of society have played for the leadership of man. 
Teachers play for it, too; and they hold the master 
trick against them all; for, when a teacher wins, 
man leads himself. 


“Educate and inform the whole mass of the peo 
ple. Enable them to see that it is to their interest 
preserve peace and order, and they will preserve 
them. They are the only sure reliance for the preset 
vation of their liberty."—Thomas Jefferson 
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Organize for Better Public Relations 


By JAMES 


VERY NEW FUNCTION accepted by the school 
carries with it the need for better understand- 
ing and more cooperation between school and 
community. Public school relations assume im- 
portance as an administrative tool in direct pro- 

rtion to the widening scope of the administra- 
tors other educational activities.? 


ORGANIZING THE MACHINERY 


Organized leadership for public relations pro- 
motes successful school-community initiative in 
meeting the educational needs of children. Lack of 
an organized program of public relations may 
cause a patron to form his opinion of the entire 
school system from a single experience. While 
every school system should have some form of 
public relations, actual organized programs are far 
from universal. They are found principally in 
large administrative units. Where public relations 
programs are definitely organized, the superin- 
tendent of schools is most often the key figure. 
The school’s chief executive officer is the person 
responsible for the public relations program. The 
basic machinery needed to do an acceptable job 
in school-community understanding usually exists 
in every school district. The superintendent is re- 
sponsible to the board of education for all phases 
of the conduct of the schools. It is his task to 
organize the machinery for school-community re- 
lations toward unified operation. By good organi- 
zation, the administrator, without relinquishing 
his responsibility for the program, is able to dele- 
gate many public relations functions, and thus 
finds the time to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram. He should develop the program of school- 
community relations cooperatively, as autocratic 
efforts by him are likely to be futile. 


LEADERSHIP AND INTERPRETATION 


Interpretation is the proper function of the 
superintendent. He is responsible for the develop- 
ment, as an integral part of the program, of the 
educational philosophy, the policy, and the pro- 
gram of the school system, especially as these re- 





*Based upon the writer’s doctoral dissertation at Indiana Uni- 
yersity, 1952. “An Analysis and Summary of the Significant 
Research Findings Concerning Some Problems and Issues of 
School-Community Relations.” 
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late to school-community relations. Where the 
impetus comes from outside the school, he should 
cooperate fully in any resulting plan of organiza- 
tion or program. The superintendent must lead 
the movement to bring the public to see the over- 
all objectives and to give meaning to the many 
parts of the entire school program. He must see 
that each activity is explainable in the light of its 
association with the total process. As leader of 
staff and teachers he should encourage every per- 
son connected with the schools to participate 
effectively in the publicity program adopted. The 
school administrator must be a leader who can 
inspire the staff, teachers, and patrons in commu- 
nity study and in community interpretation, and 
one who can assist in explaining the changing 
processes, Leadership in the superintendent in- 
volves the ability to guide the activities of others 
and to get them to cooperate willingly. 


INFORMING THE BOARD 


Most authorities agree that informing the board 
of education on all phases of school work is a 
major responsibility of the superintendent of 
schools. If school board members are intelligently 
to execute the obligations placed upon them, it is 
essential that they have accurate and reliable in- 
formation on all phases of the school’s work. It is 
one of the most highly important tasks of the 
superintendent to present all the facts, well or- 
ganized, and arranged in a manner that makes 
them easily understood. That is a task which he 
cannot safely neglect. If he neglects it, the plans 
and policies which the board adopts aré not likely 
to be the most enlightened ones, and the interests 
of the school and the public relations program will 
suffer greatly. 


ANALYZING OUTSIDE DEMANDS 


It is necessary that the school administrator 
study the community and its groups, so that he 


(Concluded on page 174) 





Deliberate School Public Relations 


By FREDERICK A. McABEER 


ERHAPS BECAUSE of ethical considerations, or 

because of a let-the-product-speak-for-itself at- 
titude on the part of educators, activities which 
may be classed as “intended” public relations have 
been historically either absent or of an informal, 
haphazard nature. 

Needless to say, such haphazard “public rela- 
tions” have failed to prevent schools from finding 
themselves in a defensive role. This defensiveness 
has been caused by charges ranging from common 
criticism of the school graduate in office and shop, 
to the contention that the theory of diminishing 
returns is well illustrated by that part of the tax 
dollar which goes to education. Disturbing as 
these views are, and ably supported as they some- 
times are, they yet may prove valuable to school- 
men by nudging them into an admitted, full- 
fledged public relations program. 

It would be most comforting if this discussion 
could go at once into the consideration of how to 
institute a dignified and resultful plan to establish 
and further good public relations, but first a com- 
ment or two directed to those who aren’t decided 
whether boldly to promote those ends in a public 
manner, openly arrived at. 

Readers of the daily press should not have any 
difficulty making this decision. True, some areas 
monopolize the uncomplimentary news story, the 
grand jury investigation and the parents’ charges. 
And where such irritations do not break into the 
open they often exist at table talk, at tea sessions, 
and on the job. Though these are minor, irregular, 
and uncrystallized comments, they are apt to be 
consistently one-sided. Seldom is there an oppor- 
tunity for refutation. An occasional chance to take 
a verbal punch at them ought to be welcomed. 

Large scale, serious criticism is uncommon, and 
yet all of us know of it somewhere. Further, its 
incidence is no measure of the damage done to 
public education, for the news story, like ripples 
from a stone tossed into water, spreads rapidly 
and far, from center outward. 

During the past few years several organized 
groups have seen fit to criticize severely certain 
social science texts. And while this furore was 
shown to be based more on imaginative interpre- 
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tations than on demonstrable faults in the books, 
there was for some weeks an unfavorable press, 
much talk of legal investigation of educational 
groups, and the usual broadsides attendant to a 
fresh blast at public education. Unfortunately, 
school systems not directly parties to the con- 
troversy shared, by reflection, in whatever loss of 
public confidence resulted. 

This example is of course extreme, and perhaps 
more easily answered than others which appear 
less important. The trouble lies in the probability 
that such occurrences, and lesser ones of a like 
nature, are about the only grounds on which many 
administrators are apt to consider a public rela- 
tions program to be justified. 

And yet these do not comprise the principal 
justification for such a program. These are de 
fensive, whereas the effort ought to be toward 
something more positive, toward a designed, con- 
structive, and continuing plan to stress the entire 
work of our schools. And because this work is good 
in its aim, such institutions have a ready-made 
chance to engage in the pleasant business of secur- 
ing approval for themselves. Though unavoidably 
less spectacular than are its occasional lapses from 
public (or at least newspaper) grace, the meritoti- 
ous elements of day-by-day education of children 
have an enormous advantage: the audience has 
already pre-judged favorably; the people to whom 
the “‘message” goes want to believe the speaker. 

The idea that upon graduation students should 
quite naturally drop their interest in schools is 
not a rare one. As former students become adult 
citizens, something should be done to bring 
them an awareness that the school is continuing, 
and of what it is doing. This is particularly im- 
portant when new ventures are undertaken, for the 
public does not care to be surprised by suddenly 
hearing an innovation caustically described, as it 
often is. Let these changes, then, be progressively 
known to those of our people whose views catty 
weight. This includes, too, the housewife whe 
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must often wonder why her child is not learning 
things the way she did. Today's critics were yes- 
terday’s students. 

Ideally, teachers should be known in the com- 
munity, for then their work and problems are 
likely to be known. But except in localities of 
limited size this is a goal hardly possible of 
achievement on a sensible scale. To my knowl- 
edge one superintendent maintains a list of all 
local organizations, fraternal and civic, and goes 
to considerable trouble to have at least one teacher 
in each grouping. Some faculty members enjoy 
such activities, but, so as not to overburden them, 
others are induced to join local groups, often by 
being given certain extra considerations. The idea 
is that inevitably, as the years pass, there will be 
many occasions when school news, policies, per- 
sonalities, and programs will be subjects of com- 
ment in club meetings. And the membership idea 
pays off, for there are school personnel on the 
scene to present their views, or at least to reduce 
a matter to its proper proportions. 

Teachers who give much time to civic enter- 
prises are peculiarly valuable to the schools, a 
fact which needs recognition in reimbursements 
for unusual expenses, at least. The small financial 
amounts needed will seldom be better spent. 

Before outlining a definitely formal plan of 
public relations, mention should be made of an 
informal way to make a start. Really, both types 
should exist in all but the small town, and one 
or the other would seem to be essential in every 
system, large or small. 

Consider for a moment the school publication. 
One marvels at the consistency with which school- 
men overlook the public relations value of their 
school newspaper. As a corollary, it is noteworthy 
how ineffective those publications are in bringing 
teal news to the numerous homes into which they 
go. The spectacle of a six page school paper devot- 
ing three pages to sports, two to social activities, 
and one to everything else, including news, is so 
usual as to make one wonder whether there is not 
an absolute dearth of news recognition on the 
writer staffs. 

Sports and dances are not news. The former 
have immediate importance to participants; the 
latter are generally pure publicity. Both are inci- 
dental to parents except the few whose children 
are mentioned. But where are the columns de- 
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voted to academic news? Why does the school not 

care (and thus parents not know) about teacher- 
community contributions or of the specialized 
ideas of one who has been honored for them? 
Serious students, too, often win awards for scho- 
lastic effort without a word appearing in the school 
paper. High school journalism as a medium of 
public relations, if not also of elementary news- 
writing, appears to be somewhat less than suc- 
cessful, and badly neglected. 

The editor of the town or city paper regularly 
receives batches of write-ups concocted in class- 
rooms, and almost as regularly throws them in 
the waste basket. He is eager for news but gets 
only publicity. He occasionally sends a reporter 
to visit the campus. And then the school journal- 
ism groups undergo the embarrassing experience 
of reading an outside article about school events 
which they did not know were happening. The 
honest-to-goodness news possibilities of school 
activities seem to be too frequently overlooked. 

Both the school paper and the organization 
work mentioned earlier are useful means of ac- 
complishment in public relations, but their effec- 
tiveness cannot be predicted because there is in- 
sufficient control of these means. With them, no 
formal program can be continued because the 
needed cooperation of too many persons is volun- 
tary. Therefore, a more business-like, deliberate 
approach to the problem is essential, and I shall 
attempt to outline some fundamentals. 

Regardless of the scope of the undertaking, 
there must be a director under whose guidance all 
public relation activities will be grouped. For 
psychological and other reasons this person should 
be a former classroom teacher, and preferably one 
who will continue to teach a class or two. His 
office should be a clearing house through which 
the news (but not publicity) elements in all ac- 
tivities, scholastic or extra-curricular, will be 
judged and made public. It is perhaps advisable, 
though not essential, that he (or she) be nominal 
head of publications, if such office exists. But it is 
necessary that this person have the confidence of 
certificated personnel, particularly school or dis- 
trict administrations. In most successful systems, 
however, the director establishes personal sources 
of information in the various schools, so that he 
can get facts he must have, rather than contend 
with data edited before it reaches him. After all, 
his job is partially to present acceptably to the pub- 
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lic the untold stories of worth-while expenditures 
of tax funds and all other public monies. 

The values of the above project may be difficult 
to demonstrate sometimes, but there ought to be 
agreement that in securing more school funds, 
public relations can pay off. Yet, here it is mis- 
understood most of all. The rash of requests for 
bond issues, tax raises, and various subsidies to 
which voters have recently been exposed have by 
no means secured universal approval at the polls. 
Why not? Even those who vote against these pro- 
jects usually admit the needs of the school. Schools 
recognize that a benevolent attitude prevails to- 
ward their financial problems, but such feelings 
will not alone carry an election. The citizen needs 
to be impelled to positive action, otherwise he will 
not go to the polls. He must be presented with a 
definite alternative to a successful vote. He must 
be conditioned to the fact that if a ballot com- 
paign fails, certain things around the schools will 
not remain as they are, but will retrogress. He 
knows the schools want money, of course, but he 
feels that if it isn’t provided they will continue 
to “get by” as in the past. In other words, the 
voter has not been properly conditioned by a pub- 
lic relations program. 

Poor timing of such requests is too common. 
Decisions are made on the basis of school need, 
but they should be on the basis of public readi- 
ness to support the request. Not approval, remem- 
ber, but action is desired. A good public relations 
man can predict when the public is ready to act. 

The director’s office will establish relations with 
the local press, and maintain this on a satisfactory 
basis by undertaking to furnish news occurring 
in or to be found in the school system. It is ob- 
vious that if this material represents coverage as 
full as the professional press can secure by its own 
efforts, and if the material is so well written that 
it can be printed as received, it will be extremely 
welcome. A clippings book kept for a year or less 
will demonstrate the value of this service. 

An accurate and active file of all local organiza- 
tions should be maintained, with officers noted: 
Most of these use speakers weekly or perhaps 
occasionally, and the school can well afford to let 
its public relations director organize a clearing 
house, speakers’ bureau or whatever unit will 
permit an educational institution to serve adults 
in such a manner. This particular element of the 
larger plan has been suggested to some adminis- 
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trators, and the response has not been unanimoys. 
ly favorable. Yet it is a natural development. Jp 
our schools are persons whose interests and spe. 
cialized study are largely wasted because the syb. 
ject matter of the courses, or the age of their sty. 
dents, provide little opportunity for the teacher's 
attainments to receive presentation. Especially in 
avocational subjects is this true. Why not, at times, 
present teachers to local organizations when 
can satisfactorily function as a speaker? And why 
not have the school public relations office secure 
outside talent when needed? All community pro- 
gram chairmen will give fervent thanks. 

These services may seem burdensome, but in 
truth they are ones which the schools should be 
glad to give, ones which they certainly can give, 
and ones for which they will be rewarded with 
new appreciation by the more wide-awake people 
of the community. 

A further listing of possible activities could be 
made here, but many will suggest themselves to 
administrators desirous of launching even a minor 
public relations program. Aside from any need to 
improve relations between education and inter- 
ested citizens, there is the obvious service which 
can be given the public. It is an opportunity which 
is largely missed. Today, when for various rea- 
sons the country is more than ever teacher-con- 
scious, this is possibly the most opportune time we 
shall ever have to make that interest more favor- 
able. A concrete public relations program, de- 
liberate and thoughtful, will go far toward making 
this a reality. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that public rela- 
tions in its best sense consists not in telling people 
what has happened, but in preparing them for 
future events. It conditions the adult mind. It 
paves the way for coming requests for funds, for 
buildings and improvements; and it can almost 
guarantee the desired result. Many local school 
projects meet opposition, especially when money 
is involved. But those who will oppose can be 
known ahead of time. How they will oppose cat 
also be known. Why not reduce or eliminate 
objectors and objections before the announcement 
of a project? Why do we usually wait until the 
“other side” attacks, thus putting us again on the 
defensive? Let’s place the critics on the defensive. 
Let’s have a public relations program, profes 
sionally directed, comparable to those of business 
and some professional associations, for example. 
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HE SUCCESSFUL school administrator of to- 

day and of the future truly must be a human 
relations engineer. Gone are the days when a 
school system can be operated from an “ivory 
tower.” Rapidly fading out of the American 
school scene is the administrator who operates 
from such a tower, admitting to his “inner cir- 
cle” only members of his official family—in most 
cases, pretty largely the board of education. 

Activities of the administrator, the human en- 
gineer, must not stop with his official board. His 
concern must be with all the people so that all 
the people will be concerned with the schools. 
The base of operations of today’s administrator 
should be as broad as the community itself. When 
the people have the facts and understand them, 
we do not need to fear what their decisions will 
be. It is when they don’t have the facts, which 
naturally precludes understanding, that they be- 
come restless, confused, and potential subjects for 
any anti-school demagog that comes along. 

Specifically, we need to broaden our base of 
operations in school administration for a number 
of reasons. 

Foremost among these is that it has always 
been most difficult in the field of human relations, 
and it still is, for people with different back- 
grounds to communicate with each other so that 
there is common understanding. Where there is 
no attempt to establish proper communication 
channels the problem is very acute. It is certainly 
a responsibility of the administrator to organize 
his school system and the people in the com- 
munity so that they can be asked and can answer 
back. Two of the major problems in school ad- 
ministration today are: (a) the bridging of the 
gap between the central office and the classroom 
teacher, and (b) between the central office and 
the parent in the home. The community that has 
a system of communication that will take the cen- 
tral office and its activities into every classroom 
and home in the community is fortunate indeed. 

Secondly, the general public never has been so 
much interested in the public schools as it is to- 
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day. School news is headline news. Newspaper re- 
porters vie with each other in securing exclusive 
stories about the public schools. Education, par- 
ticularly as it applies to the public schools, is 
one of the things foremost in the public eye to- 
day. Searching scrutiny from the general public 
is being centered upon every phase of school op- 
eration. This makes it most imperative that we 
have a public which feels responsible for the 
schools, working for the schools as co-partners 
with school officials. Too often, the public has 
been on the outside of the public school system, 
looking in. A situation of this kind breeds sus- 
picion and distrust. We have to bring them in- 
side, where they can see things clearly for them- 
selves. It’s important that we have many voices 
answering back to critics of the schools. 

The schools are dealing with better educated 
parents today than they ever have dealt with be- 
fore. The school administrator who shuts them 
out of his thinking and planning not only lets 
a rich resource go unused, but actually insults the 
intelligence of his patrons. Through newspapers, 
magazines, radio, television, books, and parent 
study groups on child development, we have a 
clientele of parents today who understand the 
profession of teaching and the psychology of 
learning better than parents have ever understood 
these matters. The day is rapidly passing when 
it is possible for an educator to “talk down” to 
parents. They're “in the know,” too. 

Another common-sense reason for making the 
public the base of our school operatiens ties in 
closely with our long-time emphasis on democ- 
racy in the schools. We have been talking about 
it for so long that the people are taking our word 
for it and believe that we should practice what 
we preach. Therefore, following out our philoso- 
phy of democratic administration, they are de- 
manding more direct contact with, and a part in 
the formulation of, day-to-day school policy. 
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We have heard it said many times that never 
in the history of the world has there been such 
a struggle for the minds of men. All those forces 
opposing our way of life (and the great institu- 
tion of the public school is an essential part of 
the American way of life) are constantly striving 
for the minds of men. Therefore, the schools 
must be alert to the proposition that they must 
secure these minds of men as their allies in this 
struggle for a free America and a free public 
school system. What would it benefit a school 
system if it had the official family strongly sup- 
porting its program while the minds of the gen- 
eral public were being captured by those op- 
posing educational policies of the schools? 

Another vital reason for broadening the scope 
of interest in the public schools is the tremen- 
dous increase in school population we are experi- 
encing now and, from all indications, will con- 
tinue to experience over the next ten or fifteen 
years. This will make financing the educational 
program a major problem. The spending of bil- 
lions of dollars for additional classrooms, equip- 
ment, supplies, and teachers under the antiquated 
and outmoded system of taxation which exists in 
most parts of the country will make this problem 
all the more acute. The schools are paid for by 
the general public. Therefore, it is essential that 
we have large representative groups of people 
deciding what they will pay for and whether they 
are spending their money wisely. If there is one 
thing the people dislike, it’s taxes. If they help 
formulate the educational program, if they feel 
that it is their direct responsibility, if they want a 
better educational program for their children, 
there won't be much question in their minds when 
they come to pay for it. They will feel, as they 
rightfully should, that the schools are their 
schools and that the schools reflect their think- 
ing and attitudes. Therefore, they will be willing 
to pay for them, whatever the cost may be. 

To be still more specific, let’s cite some exam- 
ples of broadening the base of operations in ad- 
ministration. Surveys revealed that there was 
quite a need among the high school students in 
our city, as well as in other school systems of the 
country, for a better understanding of how our 
free enterprise system operates. We were particu- 
larly interested in having the students under- 
stand how it operated right at home, in Indian- 
apolis. We thought it was most important that 
boys and girls realize what the particular business 
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or industry in which their fathers were engaged 
means to them personally in the way of food, 
clothing, shelter, and future education. We called 
together a group of some thirty leaders of busi- 
ness, industry, labor, and education to discuss 
the matter. It was agreed that curriculum material 
should be prepared on various areas of business 
and industry in this city which would be used in 
grades 7 through 12 to inform better our young 
people on the workings of the economic system 
in Indianapolis. Other sub-committees of lay 
citizens, representing various types of business, 
were called in to help prepare this material, 
Every member of the original group of thirty, 
designated as an advisory committee, read this 
locally prepared material and gave it his final 
approval before it was used in the schools. This 
particular project, which is being expanded, has 
received wide acclaim and has brought support 
for the schools throughout the city. Dozens of lay 
citizens participated in the development and ap- 
praisal of this curriculum material. 

Much has been written about utilizing com- 
munity resources in our educational program, but 
too often this has been mere lip service, more 
theory than practice. The school administrator 
who is sincerely interested in having the help of 
the community will find that most businessmen 
will be glad to cooperate with the schools. Last 
year there was developed in Indianapolis a plan 
under which retail merchants arranged in-store 
clinics and provided instructional aids for the 
public schools. Included were members of the 
Indiana Chain Store Council, the independent 
grocers and meat dealers, and members of the 
Indianapolis Merchants Association. Supervisors, 
consultants, and teachers, engaged in curriculum 
building and seeking to make the pupils’ learn 
ing experience practical, found the merchants 
ready and willing to help them. 

Specifically, this cooperation follows these chan- 
nels: 

1. Visits to the stores by classes of pupils. 

a. To inspect merchandise. 

b. To hear lectures. 

c. To watch demonstrations such as meat 
cutting, a comparison of grades of met 
chandise, etc. 

. To discuss the story of the product, its 
origin, geography, transportation and 
communications, and workers involved 
in production and distribution. 
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. Providing factual data for the schools, par- 
ticularly certain classes, as requested by the 
schools. 

. Providing visual aids by the business or- 
ganizations, such as motion pictures, slides, 
films, charts, maps, etc. 

. Providing training pamphlets and other 
training materials used by the retailers to 
train their employees. These were for the 
use of guidance personnel in the schools 
and for classes in selling. 

. Such other activities as might be developed 
by mutual arrangement between the super- 
visors, consultants, and teachers, with the 
retail managers. 

What this amounts to actually is that the retail 
merchants will. help the instructional staff to find 
and use meaningful instructional materials for 
the educational program of the community. In- 
volving the community in school affairs thus be- 
comes an actual practice rather than a theory in a 
textbook on education. 

Another example of broadening the base of 
operations was establishment of a citizens’ budget 
study committee made up of 225 citizens, PTA 
presidents, civic, industrial, business, educational, 
and professional leaders in the city. Instead of 
the board of school commissioners with its official 
family constructing a budget and then presenting 
it to the people for approval, this representative 
lay group will sit down with the board and its 
staff to prepare the budget from the very begin- 
ning. Thus, interpretation can be made as the 
budget is built. For example, these were decisions 
this committee had to make: (a) whether it 
wanted forty children in the classroom or thirty 
children in the classroom; (b) whether it wanted 
to build five elementary schools next year or 
eight elementary schools next year; (c) whether 
it wanted a particular type of program in the 
school system or whether it wanted it taken out. 
The Board and the Superintendent are not in 
any way abdicating their responsibilities. They 
simply are broadening the base of operations to 
catty the problems of the school directly into the 
homes of the people who pay the bills. 

This method of operation has been used in 
connection with the development of report cards, 
the selection of textbooks, the development of 
curriculum, designing and erection of buildings, 
developing a policies manual, and the establish- 
ment of centers for gifted children. 
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In Indianapolis, we now are in the midst of 
one of the broadest participations by the com- 
munity in the formulation of policy for the pub- 
lic schools. For several months, thousands of par- 
ents, citizens, and educators have been studying, 
in groups over the city, an educational platform 
which definitely establishes school policies. Such 
things as primary and secondary responsibilities 
of the schools, promotion, homogeneous group- 
ing, controversial issues, reporting to parents, 
adult education, the nature of the learner, moral 
and spiritual values, vocational education, and 
athletics are spelled out in the platform. Parents 
and teachers studying the document are arriving 
at a common understanding of what the schools 
really stand for and upon what principles the 
school program is based. When this policy state- 
ment has been studied fully, revised and adopted 
by the majority of the interested citizens groups, 
it will be adopted by the board of education as 
the official educational platform of the Indianap- 
olis public schools. Thousands of people interest- 
ed in the schools will have been responsible for 
this platform and it will have become a part of 
their lives. No one can say to these people, and 
expect to get a sympathetic audience, that we 
don’t believe in doing this or that, or that we 
are doing something that is detrimental to the 
boys and girls of this city. These people will 
know better; they will know the policies of the 
public schools of Indianapolis and will be able 
to stand up and answer back with understanding. 

The type of administration described above 
will require a careful look, by teacher training 
institutions, at their training programs for ad- 
ministrators. Teachers should continue to be 
trained in the methods and subject matter they 
will need to teach what are commonly called the 
tool subjects. But they'll need far more than that. 
They'll need to have the attitudes and the emo- 
tional balance to work with mature people on 
an adult level and to meet the give-and-take of 
ideas in groups. They can no longer feel that it 
is their sole duty and responsibility to-secure (or 
obscure) themselves in a classroom with a group 
of children and teach reading, writing, and arith- 
metic and let the rest of the world go by. Be- 
cause the rest of the world is not going by. Not 
only is the world not going to stop at the class- 
room door, it’s going to come inside! The teach- 
ers must be prepared for it. Not only will the 
world come inside but it’s going to invite the 
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teacher to come outside with her children. In 
fact, it is going to insist that the teacher come 
outside. Teacher training programs must prepare 
teachers in the future to work with adult minds 
as well as the immature mind. There must be 
more emphasis in our teacher training programs 
upon how industry and business operate. It is 
inexcusable for teachers to come out of our col- 
leges of education with little knowledge of the 
free enterprise system and how it affects our daily 
living in America. Why is it necessary now for 
us to set up special workshop groups to train in- 
service teachers in the field of economic educa- 
tion? Strong programs in our teacher training 
institutions in this area will lend greater pres- 
tige to the teaching profession and make us the 
real leaders we should be in public life. 

It is my opinion that our teacher training in- 
stitutions must draw more and more on the brains 
of industry, business, and the professions in the 
preparation of teachers. They have a tremendous 
amount to offer and we can profit by their help. 

Another area that must be emphasized strong- 
ly in teacher training programs is the field of 
mental health. This is a must! The classroom 
teacher of the future without some basic knowl- 
edge of mental health will be out of step with 
the general trend of modern educational prac- 
tices. Broadly trained teachers, self-confident both 
within and outside of their professions, are need- 
ed desperately by the public schools. 

Many now in service will not be able to accept 
the kind of program outlined above. They have 
not been prepared for it. For some of them an 
in-service-training program is too late. They will 
probably throw up their hands and quit the pro- 
fession or sit in their corners and sulk while wish- 
ing for the ‘‘good old days’’ when they weren’t 
disturbed by anything other than children. 

But this is not going to stop the onrushing 
movement to integrate the public school system 
into the very vitals of the community. It must 
come, it’s got to come, it is as inevitable as the 
flow and ebb of the tides. 

Why some administrators and teachers shud- 
der with horror at this type of program is beyond 
my comprehension. For a program of this kind 
will really make their job so much simpler and 
so much easier. Human engineering is the most 
fascinating job in the world. It is not dealing with 
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material things but with things that are as neg 
to divinity as we can possibly reach in this world, 
Its possibilities are tremendous and most fas. 
cinating even to contemplate. As educators let us 
not fumble the ball. Let us realize our true fe. 
sponsibilities in this field and go out fearlessly 
and with confidence. We have the greatest task 
in the world to accomplish. 


ORGANIZE FOR BETTER RELATIONS 
(Concluded from page 167) 


will be aware of those groups which influence edu- 
cation. Since demands are expressions of the will 
and temper of parts of the public, each demand 
presents an opportunity to know better the popular 
will and temper and to evaluate them more fully, 
Since many demands are based on incomplete or 
inaccurate information and interpretation, they of- 
fer to the school superintendent opportunities to 
capitalize the attention and interest both of the 
demand group and of the inactive public, and to 
build up a better understanding of the facts and 
relationships involved. It is imperative that super- 
intendents understand the nature of outside de- 
mands and pressures made on the public schools, 
and through careful analysis of these demands, 
construct better relations between the respective 
schools and communities. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Evaluation should be regarded as a highly im- 
portant and necessary phase of the public rela 
tions program. The various activities of the public 
relations program should be appraised in the light 
of the objectives and purposes for which they 
were planned. Responsibility for evaluation of a 
school public relations program rests with the 
board of education and the superintendent of 
schools, with the latter occupying the central posi- 
tion. The actual evaluation may or may not be 
undertaken by the superintendent, himself. In 
most instances he will inevitably participate in 
any program of evaluation and must accept fe 
sponsibility for what is done, although others are 
designated or employed for that purpose. He 
should use every opportunity to confer with lay 
men, individual citizens, parents and other com 
munity groups, in order properly to appraise the 
program. It must be remembered that the public 
is always indirectly appraising the program. 
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Human Relations 
By CHARLES 


OW MANY TIMES have you heard a clerk at 
the counter in a government office say: 

“You can’t do it. I don’t know why. Washing- 
ton (or Trenton) makes the rules.” 

“We'd love to help you, but those so-and-so’s 
over in OPS (or the Civil Service Commission, or 
the Board of Audit Control) won't let us.” 

Have you ever spent an hour satisfying a re- 
ceptionst that you had a reason to have your pres- 
ence announced to the boss, only to have the boss 
say, “Where have you been? I’ve been waiting for 
you for an hour!”’ I have. 


PEOPLE Don’t MIND “No,” IrF— 


Often, I fear, we pass the buck because we are 
afraid that the public will blame us if we say 
“No.” Yet I recall a revealing visit that I had 
during the war from a mayor of a northern New 
Jetsey borough and several of his councilmen. 
They wanted a quota of priorities set up so that 
builders could continue residential building in 
their town; there had never been a better market. 
I told them in direct terms that the point had 
been reached in the war effort when scarce mater- 
ials could be spared to build houses only where 
they were needed for essential war workers who 
must be brought in from a distance; in his com- 
munity the problem was to find essential war work 
for the residents; it was too bad if the building 
industry, like the automobile and refrigerator in- 
dustries, had to turn to more needed war work. 

This mayor, I knew, was himself a successful 
manufacturer. When I finished my “tough” war- 
talk, he said: “I have only one question to ask. If 
we can't get priorities for our borough, does this 
go also for the boroughs around us?” I assured 
him that the same condition prevailed in his whole 
county. The mayor relaxed, turned to his council- 
men, and said, ““Gentlemen, thank God some one 
knows there’s a war on.” 

_ If there is a good reason, if there is no favor- 
itism, most sensible citizens would rather have a 
“No” than an evasion. 


*From an address to The New Je Chapter of the Ameri- 
fan Society for Public Administration While Mr. Ascher writes 
om the standpoint of general public administration, the school 
‘xecutive or administrator can easily make the necessary adapta- 
tions to school situations. 
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in Administration 
S. ASCHER 


* Charles S. Ascher is Chairman, Department 
of Political Science, Brooklyn College, and 
Acting Associate Director of Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House, Chicago. 


KEEPING YOUR BALANCE 


If you work in a public office operating a social 
service, one of your greatest problems is keeping 
your balance. On the one hand, you can’t afford 
to get emotionally involved in your client’s prob- 
lems or you'll go crazy. Many of them you can’t 
possibly solve. If you start losing sleep over them, 
you'll certainly be no good at the office next day, 
when you'll have a fresh batch of clients to face. 

On the other hand, to each client his 
is the most important in the world. Indeed, it 
will sometimes be a matter of life or death, for 
example, whether an alien receives citizenship. 
Yet thousands of “‘cases’’ stream through the bu- 
reau. How can we avoid letting them become so 
many “dockets,” so many folders that we pass 
from the right-hand basket to the left-hand bas- 
ket, as we “process” them? 

The client would not come to us if he were not 
in trouble: we represent the agency to which he 
turns for security. How can we give him security? 


THE TENSION OF FORCES 


The public servant soon finds himself in the 
grip of forces pulling him in opposite directions. 
It is his duty to see that the laws and regulations 
are faithfully and efficiently executed. On the 
other hand, in our kind of government, he must 
not only give the citizen a fair break, he must 
make the citizen feel that he is getting a fair 
break. He must achieve the consent of the 
governed. He must serve the ultimate purpose of 
“efficient’” government; the realization of the in- 
dividual worth of the citizen. 

If the public servant is to give the citizen bal- 
ance and security, the public servant must be bal- 
anced and secure. He must radiate balance and 
security. It should be pretty obvious that the kind 
of “security” we mean is a state of mind, an emo- 
tional balance. 
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Security in this sense clearly cannot mean the 
right to protection against discharge for political 
reasons, the right to promotion, the right to a 
pension. Such rights may contribute to a sense of 
security; but each of us will recognize fellow 
workers who seem not to have a feeling of secu- 
rity even with a fat volume of such rights to lean 
upon, as reinforcement. 


WHat CAN ORGANIZATION Do? 


Good organization can promote true security— 
if we do not think of “‘organization’’ as a matter 
of “functional” charts or work simplification, 
alone. The definition of “organization” that I 
find most useful is derived from one by Profes- 
sor John M. Gaus of Harvard University: 


Organization is the arrangement of human 
beings to achieve common purposes effectively 
with satisfaction to those affected, both within 


and without the enterprise. 


In this sense, organization must provide flex- 
ible responses to human drives and motives, both 
of the worker and his public. And if you look at 
organization this way, you will see the man at the 
counter, the field inspector, the hospital attendant 


as the front-line men in administration; all the 
rest of us are service of supply, backing them up 
in their contacts with the public. What, then, are 
some of the basic human drives and motives that 
good organization must serve? 


KNOWING WHAT You ARE DorING—AND WHy 


Tasks become more meaningful to most people 
if they know what they are doing and why. They 
want to know how their bit contributes to the 
common purpose. It is not generally remembered 
that the ‘‘documentary film’’ movement, the ‘‘fact 
film,” got its start in the British post office. One of 
the first films produced was the story of the pos- 
tal savings system. This film showed what hap- 
pened from the moment that a depositor offered 
his money at the’ receiving teller’s window. It was 
intended for showing to civic associations, trade 
unions, church groups, and the like. But its best 
audience was unexpected. When it was shown to 
the thousands of employees of the system, many 
of them saw for the first time how the work of 
their own unit fitted into the total operation. 

When I served as regional director of a war 
agency, I called together my regional professional 
staff after each visit to headquarters in Washing- 
ton to tell them what was cooking, the progress 


of our legislation on the Hill, the new regulations 
then in draft that might hit us in a month. P 
soon the head of our clerical staff asked whether 
her team could not sit in, too. The girls were em. 
barrassed when they played bridge with their 
friends not to be able to explain intelligently what 
their agency did. I realized then that I had a group 
of allies, of salesmen for the agency, whom we 
could not afford to neglect. 

And this goes for your personal secretary. Time 
spent initiating her into the reasons for the let- 
ters you dictate will pay handsome dividends 
when she is able to handle important telephone 
inquiries for you understandingly. 

The front-line man with this background can 
deal with the public with conviction. Even if he 
has to act under a new telegraphic instruction, he 
will be able to interpret the reason behind it and 
avoid the shame of having to admit to the client 
that he doesn’t know what he is doing. 


CONSULTATION AND PARTICIPATION 


We all know the common devices of communi- 
cation from the top down, from headquarters to 
the field. I have seen drawers full of unopened 
envelopes of mimeographed “Directives” from 
Washington—or dare I say Trenton? When John 
Corson was director of the Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance he tried a simple test. He 
asked thousands of his field people to answer five 
or six questions about basic agency policy that he 
had been hammering home through written bul- 
letins. After several months, the field staff an- 
swered only one-fifth of the questions correctly. 

Here, as in so many other forms of group ac- 
tivity, face-to-face contact is the best means of 
communication. If I mention the staff conference, 
I expect to hear moans and groans; every goveri- 
ment worker has memories of conferences that 
were worse than a waste of time, that were truly 
frustrating. If the chief simply lectures at the 
group, the assembly doesn’t rate the title of con 
ference; there is no conferring. A skillful chait- 
man will deflect an argument between two section 
heads that concerns no one else in the room; that 
matter should be settled elsewhere. 


FREE FLow oF IDEAS TO THE TOP 


The conference becomes a really creative force 
when it becomes a channel for two-way commun 
cation, one of the ways to assure a free flow of 
ideas to the top. A highly placed headquarters 
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oficial in my war-time agency revealed a mis- 
understanding that seriously impaired his useful- 
ness when he asserted to eight regional directors 
that Washington formulated policy and that the 
feld force executed it. Fortunately, others in 
Washington were ready to change their plans 
when regional directors assured them that they 
could not be made to work in the thousands of 
individual communities, in which the agency's 
work was carried on. 

Many of us, I am sure, have met supervisors 
like a state director of a federal agency who said 
that there would be no place left for him if any 
one on the staff knew more than he did. Need I 

int out how insecure such a supervisor must 
feel? The able young president of a great uni- 
versity told me once that the secret of his success 
had been in persuading better men than himself 
to work with him; Andrew Carnegie is supposed 
to have said the same thing. 

American government officials are often una- 
ware of the basic assumption in our system of ad- 
ministration that there will be a similar two-way 
exchange between the public servant and his 
cients. This was brought home to an American 


social worker trying to put American “know how” 
to work in Germany. German women could not be 
persuaded to form a committee to submit com- 
plaints to the official. And it seemed clear that the 
German official would not have felt obliged to 
pay any attention to the committee if it had pre- 
sented a suggestion. 


ROLE OF THE Top EXECUTIVE 


The biggest contribution that the chief can 
make is to give his team a sense of security. To 
do this, he must himself be secure, balanced. The 
team must feel that the chief is in control; this 
means that he must have self-control. It does not 
mean that he must know most; but he must be able 
to see each part of the team’s job in relation to the 
whole. I think often of old Justice Holmes’ re- 
mark that he had little belief in panaceas and none 
in sudden ruin. When one of the team leaves the 
chief, he should have the feeling that the chief has 
put his problems in perspective for him. I have 
worked for such chiefs and I know how they call 
forth the best a man has to give. 

The team must understand, at least occasionally, 
the scope of the chief’s task and not try to measure 
their relationships with him by the amount of 
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attention they get from him. Able executives have 
told me that five-sixths of their time is involved 
in external relations. They must present the agen- 
cy’s case to the control organs; the legislative com- 
mittee; the governor or president and his budget 
and personnel organs; the delegations of consti- 
tuents. Indeed, I offer as a definition that the role 
of the executive is to create an environment in 
which his team can do its work. 


On GIVING ORDERS 


You may note that there has been little room 
in what I have had to say about lines of command, 
on the giving of orders as central to good organi- 
zation. I have not spoken of “line” and “staff.” 
May I quote a paragraph from an excellent talk 
given some years ago in the Graduate School of 
the United States Department of Agriculture by 
Edgar Smith, vice-president of General Motors 
Export Corporation: 

“It will be noted . . . that no man in our or- 
ganization, with the exception of the President, 
is either pure line or pure staff in the day-to-day 
conduct of his work. . . . The three types of con- 
tacts and relationships that prevail between the 
various strata of our organization embraces: first, 
lines of direct authority; secondly, lines of infor- 
mation and advisory contact; thirdly, lines of dele- 
gated authority. The successful day-to-day opera- 
tion of our business demands a great deal of com- 
mon sense and good business judgment in the 
exercise of these contacts.” 

It is important for a man’s self-respect to know 
what is expected of him, what his responsibilities 
are. If organization charts and job specifications 
help toward this end, they can be useful. But they 
are flat, in two dimensions, and they never record 
that third dimension of “common-sense” in hu- 
man contacts which I have emphasized. 


THE SEAMLESS WEB OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


We are involved in a seamless web of human 
relationships in public administration—between 
the group and the chief, between the organization 
and its constituents, between the organization and 
its controllers. Every strand in this web should 
be woven with regard for the worth of the indi- 
vidual, of recognition of his human needs, a few 
of which I have outlined. An understanding of 
these basic elements is the beginning of wisdom 
in the art of administration. 





Is Your Enthusiasm Showing? 


By HERBERT W. SIEGAL 


OST OF US in the teaching field, whether as 
M classroom teacher, special teacher, or ad- 
ministrator, believe we are doing a good job. How 
effective we believe our school job to be depends 
on the yardstick we use to measure it. 

Actually, there is more than one criterion by 
which to gauge our effectiveness. As teachers, we 
must consider how students feel about us, how 
fellow teachers take us, what administrators say, 
what impression parents have, and the attitude of 
the constituency. 

In most cases, the measure of the effectiveness 
of a teacher is one of degree. Take as an example 
the hypothetical Mr. Glen Grayson, algebra and 
geometry teacher of Southside High. Watch his 
class as the end-of-period bell rings and see what 
happens. Instead of students slamming their books 
and bolting out, notice how many of them con- 
tinue to huddle together to check problems; and 
notice especially the students gathered around Mr. 
Grayson. Before school, after school, and during 
lunch hour, the same thing happens—students 
come to Mr. Grayson to talk things over, or even 
just to visit. 

Let’s peek at Mr. Garyson and see what he 
looks like. He’s of average height, average weight, 
and old enough to be the grandfather of his stu- 
dents. But far from being ready for the rocking 
chair, Mr. Grayson is distinguished by the fact 
that bis enthusiasm is showing. 

Now, don’t get the idea that he’s a whirling 
dynamo or a wound-up automaton who dispenses 
“patented” statements. He is neither. He is a 
sincere, considerate, intelligent man who speaks 
only loud enough to be heard. 

Early in his teaching career, he discovered 
several important things. First, no two of us are 
alike, and therefore, since we can not reach all 
students by the same media at the same rate, 
neither should we expect to employ the identical 
methods of other teachers. Another big discovery 
was that students and individuals react in the way 
they are treated. Thus, treating individuals in a 
negative way creates the same negative atmosphere 
in class. Or, treating the children with positive 
consideration produces the same results from 
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* Herbert W. Siegal (Zeta 1308) is a teacher 
in the Vocational and Technical High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


them. But most important of all, he discovered, is 
the combination of sincerity with enthusiasm. The 
more enthusiasm he shows in class, the more the 
class reacts. The amount of class enthusiasm can 
always be correlated: class and teacher, teacher 
and class. The whole thing is infectious. 

And the more the class becomes infected, the 
more the teacher is encouraged to inspire his 
charges. So, in his sixties, he remains an interest- 
ing, effective teacher, one worthy of the title, 
Teacher: one who teaches. 

Each of us who spends time in a classroom 
should re-examine ourselves and our classes and 
ask the question: Am I enthusiastic? The answer 
is one the individual teacher only can answer. 
Everyone of us should be able to say ‘‘Yes.’’ But, 
is your enthusiasm showing? Do you still have the 
missionary fervor about teaching that you had 
when you decided to become a teacher, just before 
you took your first paid teaching job? Examine 
your classes and decide. 

As teacher, or administrator, the task ahead of 
us may seem difficult with little or no potentiality 
for progress. But measurable progress should be 
the key to our motivation. The teacher with a 
group of so-called “unteachables’’ becomes en- | 
thusiastic when he thinks of the progress that can 
be made. And, surely, there is no group which can 
not be taught something. The football coach with 
a handful of players and no victories in sight can 
take pride in the gain each individual player — 
makes in mastering fundamentals, even though 
the team may continue losing because it plays out 
of its class. The teacher of abnormal children can 
see tremendous improvement when measured 
from the beginning of the term to the end. Its 
this kind of progress that stimulates the teachet. 
All individuals are not only capable of some 
progress, but they strive to grow. These results, 
if we look for them, should stimulate our efforts 
and continue to boost our desire to continue a job 
we started out enthusiastically to do. 
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By ANGUS B. 


HEN ANNOUNCEMENT was made that 

thirty juniors and seniors from Macon, 
Georgia, would exchange cities, schools and homes 
with a like number from Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
genuine interest was expressed throughout the 
nation. Subsequent events have satisfied us that 
the anticipated educational benefits far exceed our 
fondest hopes. We are convinced that this sort 
of school activity is educationally sound. In fact, 
we are so well pleased with it that arrangements 
have been made for a different group of students 
to participate in an exchange between Roanoke, 
Virginia, and our city early in 1953. 

While student exchanges are not new, the ex- 
perience was wholly without precedent in both 
Macon and Manitowoc. Further, what appealed 
to us most was apparently new, the idea of bring- 
ing South and North together in a most intimate 
manner. Preliminary arrangements were discus- 
sed with Mark Smith, superintendent of schools 
in Bibb County, where Macon is located, at the 
1951 AASA meeting in Atlantic City. The ex- 
change was set for the winter and spring of 1952. 
Both of us were eager for our pupils to become 
better acquainted with the culture, the geography, 
the history, and the schools of the region repre- 
sented by the other. This was accomplished and 
much more. 

Neither school system anticipated nor sought 
publicity from the venture. The school boards 
were primarily concerned with the educational 
values to be derived. With the local announce- 
ments, however, interest in the project caught 
fire and brought both press and radio publicity 
all over the United States. If that publicity has 
interested others in arranging similar experiences, 
it has served a worthy purpose. The people of 
both Macon and Manitowoc are completely con- 
vinced that not only the pupils who participated 
profited immeasurably, but that the entire pupil 
population of the two communities and almost 
the whole adult populations benefited too. A new 
warm friendship between hitherto unknown and 
little understood peoples has made neighbors of 
people in the North and South. Many adults from 
Manitowoc have visited Macon because of the ex- 
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* Angus B. Rothwell is Superintendent of 
Schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


change. Not only have the parents of the pupils 
been involved in heavy correspondence and a sub- 
stantial number of visits between each other, but 
many others have now found it interesting to in- 
clude Macon on itineraries when travelling in the 
South. Two of seven school board members from 
Manitowoc have taken their families to visit Ma- 
con. Seven Macon pupils drove or came by train 
to attend Commencement exercises at Manitowoc. 
During the summer months many visits were made 
in both directions by pupils and parents who have 
come to know and like each other. The Christmas 
season just passed brought another flood of com- 
munications between the two cities. 

During the recent political campaign, much was 
said about erasing the sense of differences between 
North and South. The Congressional Record in- 
cludes statements to both the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate in support of our student- 
exchange approach. If foreign exchanges are bene- 
ficial when only a one-way exchange is possible, 
a South-North plan which involves only limited 
expense and permits both groups to live in the 
homes of the other, attend the schools of the other, 
and see the historical and industrial greatness of 
the other, has even greater possibilities. 

There are pronounced differences between the 
North and South, our climate is different, our 
dialect is different, our industries are different, 
our approach to the study of the war between the 
States is somewhat different, and our social prob- 
lems are different. Beneath all of this, however, 
we are much alike and it is appreciation and re- 
spect for the problems and the lives of each other 
that will probably prove to be of greatest value as 
the years roll on. While the discussion which fol- 
lows will be devoted primarily to the commonly 
accepted educational experiences of the exchange, 
I am confident that Mark Smith and I both be- 
lieve that the lessons learned in brotherhood of 
man are of greatest value. 

Since observation of differences in climate was 
a part of the goals to be achieved, Macon pupils 
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visited Manitowoc during the last two weeks of 
February, “in the dead of winter,” and our pupils 
went south during the last two weeks of March, 
as the flowers were blooming and the temperature 
soaring to what northerners commonly find in sum- 
mer. When the first real snow storm hit Manito- 
woc after the Southerners arrived, there was gen- 
uine excitement. Snowball fights, rolling in the 
snow, making snowmen, skiing and just plain hik- 
ing with snow beating on faces provided our 
guests with a taste of winter as we know it. One 
Saturday was set aside to entertain the Macon stu- 
dents at Potawatomee Park where winter sports 
could be enjoyed at their best. Mrs. Isabel Kin- 
net, a Macon chaperone, made a great hit with her 
pupils when she braved a second try to go suc- 
cessfully down a hill on skis. Winter clothing was 
loaned to the visitors so that outdoor life could be 
enjoyed. A Manitowoc hardware store sent a pair 
of “Lincoln” mittens to each of the Macon pupils 
before the group came north. 

There were fifteen seniors and fifteen juniors 
in each group. Half were boys. Each school select- 
ed pupils according to its own plan but it was 
found that a good cross-section was included from 
both cities. The students were by no means re- 
stricted to privileged classes. Many earned their 
own cost of travel. The average total expense was 
$70.00 per pupil. This covered railroad fare 
(coach), meals en route, and a limited amount of 
spending money. Since pupils lived in each other's 
homes, there were no hotel bills except for the 
chaperones. In each case, the two visiting chap- 
erones lived in hotels; their trips were financed 
by their respective school boards. For less than 
$600.00 Manitowoc schools netted rich returns. 

The school programs were scheduled by the 
high school principals. As nearly as possible, stu- 
dents were assigned to classes identical to those 
in their own schools. Naturally, teachers called 
upon their visiting students to tell how the sub- 
jects were studied in their home schools. The vis- 
itors became an integral part of the host school. 
They played in the band, they attended basketball 
games, they ate their lunches in the cafeterias, and 
they recited in classes. 

Two big differences were noted: In Macon, boys 
attend Lanier High School, while girls attend 
Miller High School. In Manitowoc, both boys 
and girls attend Lincoln High School. In Macon, 
the boys are enrolled in a unit of the ROTC but 
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in Manitowoc all physical education is taught by 
civilian personnel; there are no uniforms and no 
marching. Advantages and disadvantages of both 
types of schools were discussed. 

In the South, Manitowoc pupils visited a mod- 
ern and well-equipped high school for colored 
children. The separation of colored and white 
people, along with the apparent love and consid- 
eration of white folks for those who work for 
them in the South, were conditions of special in- 
terest to the northerners, especially since there are 
no colored people living in Manitowoc. Some 
criticism came from outside the city for en 
ing an exchange which would appear to give a 
one-sided view of the living conditions of the 
whites and colored people in the South. But, the 
purpose of the exchange was to let high school 
pupils see for themselves how different each area 
is from the other. No attempt was made to settle 
race problems in discussions. 

Historically each section has much to offer the 
other. In the North, the Macon pupils passed by 
the statue erected in honor of Father Marquette 
who, along with Louis Joliet was the first white 
man to explore this region, in 1763. The name of 
the high school in Manitowoc (Lincoln) is alsoa 
clear indication of the esteem in which the Great 
Emancipator is held in the North. In the South, 
the pupils visited Andersonville Prison Cemetery, 
Stone Mountain, and viewed the great Cyclorama 
of the Battle of Atlanta. They visited the Little 
White House at Warm Springs and were enter- 
tained in beautiful old colonial mansions of Ma- 
con. Sidney Lanier’s home was visited, thus bring- 
ing that great southern poet into a new position of 
importance to all in Lincoln High School. 

Geographically, the student exchange opened 
a whole new area to both groups. As a matter of 
fact, both groups admitted they studied much 
about their own territory in order to be able to 
explain the geography of their respective com- 
munities and states to their visitors. In Manito- 
woc, the combined groups visited the large plants 
of Aluminum Goods of America, where “Mirro” 
aluminum is made, They visited the Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding Company, the Whitehouse Milk 
Company plant, the Rahr Malting Company, and 
they took a short ride on a Lake Michigan ferry. In 
Macon, the students visited the Central Cotton Oil 
Company, the Happ Brothers Textile factory, the 
Bibb Textile Manufacturing Company, the Am 
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strong Cork Company, and others that typify south- At least two other Wisconsin cities have com- 
ern industry. In both areas, the groups visited rural pleted arrangements for North-South student ex- 
homes and saw a modern dairy farm in Wisconsin changes to be undertaken this school year. Keno- 
and a cotton plantation in Georgia. Before making sha, Wisconsin and Mobile, Alabama have al- 
the trip each group was briefed by teachers so that ready experienced the first half of their exchange. 
students would know what to look for. The trip Wausau, Wisconsin and Laurel, Mississippi will 
in itself was of great educational value. From both begin their program in February. Our exchange 
cities there were several students who had never with Roanoke, Virginia will begin on February 7 
previously ridden on a train or at best had never when the southerners will arrive in Manitowoc. 
gone more than a few miles from home on a train. The northerners will go to Roanoke during the 
By special arrangement, railroad officials conduct- latter part of March. 
ed tours for both groups in Chicago. Evaluations by students, teachers and parents 
Students experienced considerable opportunity are uniformly favorable to the exchange, both in 
to practice their best oral and written English. Macon and in Manitowoc. While some improve- 
They were called upon constantly to give brief ments may be made in the arrangement of details, 
talks and several wrote feature articles which ap-__ the people liked the experience and believe that it 
peared daily in big newspapers. In addition, the has made education more meaningful. Almost 
pupils themselves, under faculty direction, pre- every person involved says, “You just can’t learn 
pared daily radio programs which were broadcast from books what you can get from an experience 
from tape recordings in both cities. Even now, we like that.” 
hear frequently of exchange students being called In summary, it would seem that words painted 
upon to discuss their experiences orally or in writ- above a large mural over the proscenium opening 
ing. Letter writing gained great motivation as a at Lincoln High School best describe not only the 
result of the exchange. mural but an exchange program such as ours. The 
Both communities responded wholeheartedly to mural depicts Abraham Lincoln in the center with 
the challenge of being hosts. Dinners, special Robert E. Lee on his left shaking hands with 
trips, receptions, parties and a most liberal supply Ulysses S. Grant on his right. Behind each great 
of gifts and souvenirs attested to the warmhearted general are painted representative people from the 
feelings engendered. The people found a new South and from the North. The words are “So 
interest in school life and nobly played their part that this may be a union of hearts and hands as 
in making the exchange a great success. well as of States.” 
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And as the Southerners See It 


By ISABEL H. KINNETT 
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yr ABOUT a year ago the interest of two 
cities was focussed on their high schools. 
An experiment was to be tried, an exchange of 
students from schools in two widely separated 
parts of the country. Student exchange? Well, 
not exactly an exchange, but more nearly an 
exchange of visits, for the visits were to be made 
at different times and the students were actually 
to live together as members of the same family. 
Never before had there been such an exchange 
as this: Students from one section of the coun- 
tty going to another section to enter school and 
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to become a part of another family, another 
school and another community. That is what this 
student exchange contemplated. Fifteen girls from 
Miller High School and fifteen boys from Lanier 
High School, in Macon, would journey north to 
Manitowoc, where for two weeks they would live 
in the homes of and attend classes with fifteen 
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girls and fifteen boys of Lincoln High School. 
Each of the thirty southern students was to be- 
come a part of his or her host's family. Then sev- 
eral weeks later, the situation would be reversed 
and thirty northern students would live for a 
like period in the homes of their former guests. 

From the very first this idea caught the public 
interest. The participating students were con- 
stantly before the public. Radio and press report- 
ets followed the progress of the exchange, step 
by step, from the selection of the students to their 
return home. Everywhere they went they were 
photographed; they were interviewed by radio, 
press, and magazine reporters; and their com- 
ments on everything were tape recorded to be 
broadcast in both communities. 

The keen interest of an entire community was 
most vividly shown by the cheering crowd of five 
thousand students and adults which welcomed the 
southern group to Manitowoc. When the Mani- 
towocans journeyed south for their return visit 
they were given an enthusiatic welcome by a 
crowd which overflowed the station and filled the 
surrounding streets. 

One purpose of the exchange was to give the 
girls and boys participating an opportunity to 
learn, first hand, something of the way of life 
of people in a section of the country entirely 
different from their own, to learn of their home 
life, of their schools, of their religion, of their so- 
cial life, of their industries, of their climate, and 
by having the visiting groups of students sepa- 
rate and go into different classes, actually to be- 
come a part of the class, to give to the entire 
student body of each school an opportunity to 
learn of the similiarities and the differences of 
the two sections. To provide such opportunities 
for learning, many tours and entertainments were 
atranged in both places. 

Macon girls and boys experienced co-educa- 
tional classes in Lincoln High School, while Mani- 
towoc students had to adjust to all-boy and all- 
girl classes at Lanier and Miller High Schools. 
The ROTC unit at Lanier intrigued the boys of 
Lincoln High, accustomed as they were to physi- 
cal education classes. Snow fights, sledding, ski- 
ing, and tobogganing fascinated the southerners, 
unaccustomed as they were to snow; while swim- 
ming so early in the spring out-door dances, 
flowers in full bloom, and the early green grass, 
were just as fascinating to the northerners. 
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This experiment gave to sixty students many 
opportunities for mew experience. Some wrote 
daily accounts for the newspapers of Georgia and 
Wisconsin, many made talks to various groups, 
some were interviewed by radio and newsmen. 

All concerned realized, even while the e. 
change was in progress, that the schedule for the 
entire program was much too full, too much was 
crowded into too short a time. Many suggestions 
for improving it were made immediately follow. 
ing the completion of the exchange. More time 
should be allowed in the classrooms, more time 
should be spent with the students’ adopted fam- 
ilies, tours should be limited to afternoons or 
week-ends, preferably week-ends. 

And now, after almost a year has passed, it 
might be interesting to learn just how some of 
the parents of the students involved feel: One 
parent said, ‘““As we look back on Mary's ex- 
perience, we feel now as we did then, that it 
was one of the high lights of her life, and that 
it was a most rewarding and interesting experi- 
ence for her parents as well. . . . She has devel- 
oped better understanding, tolerance, and a much 
wider interest in what is happening in our coun- 
try, than she had before. . . . When I think about 
how much of the purpose of the program was 
accomplished, there is no doubt that the boys and 
girls learned much of the physical facts of the 
region. They learned much about the industries. 
They had first hand bouts with the climate! The 
many rounds of parties certainly gave them a big 
taste of social life for teen-agers! They learned 
through visits something of their churches.” 
When asked about improving the exchange, she 
said, ‘““Where the program fell down was that, 
neither in Macon nor in Manitowoc, were the 
students allowed to spend enough time in the 
schools or in the homes. A longer period of time 
for each group to stay in the city visited should, 
if handled properly, allow both of these lacks 
to be met.” : 

Another parent, a mother of one of the boys, 
had this to say, “We all think the student ex- 
change was perhaps the most outstanding event 
in the school life of our son. . . . The visit gave 
him a new insight and appreciation of his own 
school, it gave him a new appreciation of the 
southern climate, also the advantages and dis- 
advantages of living in a larger town. . . . Out 
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International Intercultural Relations 


By G. ROBERT KOOPMAN 


EBACE through strength is a central and neces- 
Hie theme of our foreign policy. Yet every 
professional educator must have at least a sneak- 
ing suspicion that something must be added. 
Strength is essential during a war, whether it 
be hot or cold, but if the world wishes to have 
lasting peace it must be based upon friendship— 
upon good human relations. 

Ten years have passed since we occupied the 
first axis-controlled territory. Now that period 
of occupation is over and the handiwork of the 
Army, Navy, and U. S. Department of State may 
be partially assessed. No cooperative appraisal has 
been attempted. The writer, having been closely 
concerned with our national effort during the last 
ten years, has attempted a partial evaluation of 
our national effort and of the present situation. 

In a broad sense our military occupations have 
accomplished their primary purposes but what of 
the secondary purposes such as building enduring 
democratic governments and enduring friend- 
ships? Did we profit from our successes and fail- 
ures in the cultural areas of activity? Can we de- 
fine, on the basis of experience, a cu!tural program 
for a typical American foreign mission? 

A superficial look at the status of our foreign 
relationships indicates that some progress is being 
made. However, a year spent in trying to get some 
agreement on a program of intercultural relations 
between the United States and Germany revealed 
fundamental weaknesses that every educator 
should study since our future depends upon a 
workable remedy. 

This article will deal with only three generali- 
zations, as follows: 

1. We as a nation came out of our experience 
of the last ten years with neither a “‘construct” 
nor a “program of intercultural relations.” 

2. The U. S. Department of State should have 
4 constructive personnel policy for its permanent 
staff and for involving qualified professionals 
from the cultural field in its foreign program. 

3. The professional educator cannot escape his 
tesponsibility for leadership in developing a pro- 
gram of international cultural relations. 
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THE CULTURAL CONCEPT Is LACKING 


After an evaluation of the cultural program in 
Germany, the writer consulted with a number of 
informed persons within government and with- 
out. Three basic and constructive recommenda- 
tions emerged as follows: 


1. We should seek to encourage the gradual 
development and installation of a program of inter- 
national cultural relations which will be democratic, 
sincere, overt, co-planned with the cultural agencies, 
in accordance with the principles of cultural anthro- 
pology, and completely independent of information, 
propaganda, and psychological warfare programs. 
This naturally implies certain precise policies arid a 
certain kind of organization appropriate to the kind 
of program to be developed. 

2. We should seek to bring about a new person- 
nel policy based upon the utilization of the great 
state and private facilities of higher education to pre- 
pare for foreign service; the staffing of cultural pro- 
gtams with professional people rather than with gen- 
eralists; an easy interchange of personnel between the 
cultural institutions and associations of the United 
States on the one hand and the U. S. State Depart- 
ment on the other (we do not think that persons who 
spend all their lives in foreign countries can properly 
staff a cultural program); and a dignified, profes- 
sional form of personnel administration. 

3. We should seek to encourage the various un- 
official cultural agencies, institutions, and associations 
in the United States each to develop an appropriate 
program of cultural relations with foreign peoples 
and with foreign counterpart institutions. This pro- 
gram should be completely free of governmental pres- 
sure and direction and should deal with such projects 
as exchange of persons, cooperative investigations, in- 
ternational meetings, exchange of artistic programs 
in the form of drama, recordings, films, etc., ex- 
change of literature, the translation of literature, and 
the general exchange of information. 


While much good has been done abroad during 
the last ten years, one must recognize that such 
cultural specialists as were utilized operated at 
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a very low echelon and often without any part in 
determining basic policy. All programs were tem- 
porary and no attempts at experimentation were 
made. The regular staff of the U. S. Department 
of State had little to do with these programs 
during the period of military occupation, and as 
these programs have come under the continuing 
program one sees no tendency to stress a cultural 
program. In fact, the career service leadership of 
the U. S. Department of State seems to be more 
of a menace than a help since the “regulars’’ were 
trained for the old program which included prac- 
tically no work in the cultural areas and the top 
echelon of personnel that really made policy was 
incapable of thinking through the cultural prob- 
lem of human relations. The “Information Pro- 
gram” had been sold but cultural programs were 
strangers that slipped in under the guise of demo- 
cratizing conquered people if they got in at all. 

Nor are the cultural leaders and agencies of the 
United States blameless. They as a group have had 
no medium for cooperative appraisal of the situa- 
tion or of self-expression. Individuals when called 
in to help can do little to affect such a huge un- 
dertaking as our foreign program. 

The essential test of our construct in this field 
is the typical foreign mission of the United States. 
Here we have a program based on a consular serv- 
ice, a propaganda program, and a few public re- 
lations activities in the cultural field supplemented 
by a small program of exchange of persons. This 
total program has no theory of a cultural nature, 
no significant standing and no professional per- 
sonnel. Political activities, economic affairs, and 
propaganda do quite well, but the basis for a last- 
ing peace is lacking. 


NEW PERSONNEL PoLicy NEEDED 


The problem of using professional personnel 
is tied up with the larger problem of staffing the 
foreign program. 

At long last the armed services of the United 
States are using the great system of higher educa- 
tion of the United States to train leadership. In 
spite of the interest that many college students 
display, the federal government has never de- 
veloped a similar plan for the foreign service. 
Such a plan is needed and would in time do much 
to remedy the personnel problem that exists 
today. As things stand now, the foreign affairs 
of the United States are handled by the strangest 
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and most motley group of people ever assembled 
to perform a public service. Many excellent people 
are included, but since only a few of the jobs 
are professional in character the job adventurer 
finds the service an ideal field of operation. Per. 
sonnel administration is such that the self-respect- 
ing professional finds his patience tried. Seeking 
a favorable assignment, getting promoted, and 
knowing the right people are skills that are 
raised to near-perfect levels. Independent think- 
ing and professional operations are discouraged 
by the nature of foreign program operations 
which are often secret and usually administered 
according to an authoritarian pattern. 

To remedy this situation, representatives of the 
federal government should ask citizens and spe- 
cialists to join with them in revising the person- 
nel policy for the foreign service. The perma- 
nent consular-diplomatic staff members should be 
trained specifically for the foreign service, thus 
constituting a new public service profession. The 
system of higher education in the United States 
should be utilized to set up the training program 
on a cooperative and on a contractual basis. Poli- 
cies and programs for recruitment, basic prepara- 
tion, graduate study, tenure, working conditions, 
and promotion should all be considered to the 
end that professional standards might ultimately 
dominate the work of the foreign service. Such 
a program cannot come into existence until the 
American people themselves become convinced 
of the need for such a program and become in- 
volved in the development of the program. 

The question of involving specialists such as 
anthropologists, public health workers, social 
workers, librarians, and educators in the cultural 
fields is quite a different problem than that of 
developing the permanent foreign service staf. 
Here the person’s career must be his professional 
career and foreign service must be in a sense 
incidental. Here the pool must be the profes- 
sionals who are at work in the cultural field in 
the United States. Here the most prized persons 
will be those who are making the discoveries pet- 
taining to their own areas of endeavor as they 
contribute to the enrichment of the American 
way of life. These people can never be “pointed” 
primarily for the foreign service. Where they 
work will be incidental since the professional is 
known by his skills and the quality of his em 

(Concluded on page 188) 
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The Challenge of the Next 50,000,000 


By JOHN T. RETTALIATA 


HEN BILLIONS afe a commonplace figure 
Weass, I would ordinarily hesitate to talk? 
in terms of millions. And a mere 50 million or so 
at that—except that the 50 million I have in mind 
are people. They are the extra people we shall be 
adding to the population of the United States in 
the half century ahead of us. 


A FAR-REACHING EVENT 


The advent of these 50 million men and women 
(and of course there will be considerably more if 
some of the forecasts about our national growth 
come true) looms large in my thoughts about the 
future of our country. In some ways these 50 mil- 
lion people seem to me to be among the biggest 
events on our national calendar. They constitute 
a Red Letter event because of the enormous pres- 
sures they are going to exert on every single seam 
and stitch of our national fabric. 

Adding 50 million or more people will be like 
incorporating into the United States another pres- 
sent day Illinois, plus another New York, another 
California, a Texas, a Pennsylvania, and an Ohio: 
six of the most densely populated states in the 
Union. We number 156,000,000 people today. 
To serve over 200,000,000 by the end of the 
century will demand a vast expansion of every- 
thing in the United States. 

It means the tremendous enlargement of every 
one of our common services: water supply, com- 
munication, transportation, power systems, gen- 
eration of energy. It means heightened production 
of consumer goods. It means more stores, shops, 
homes, apartments, garages. 

It means 50 million more hungry mouths to 
feed, calling for the greatest development of 
American agriculture, with large implications for 
further mechanical progress and biological prog- 
tess as well. And of course it means meeting the 
need for more schools and teachers; more hos- 
pitals, doctors and nurses; more churches and 
ministers; and many, many more scientists, en- 
gineers and other technicians, and better equipped 
schools of science and greater teaching and re- 
search staffs. Fifty million extra people are thus 
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going to be a spur of almost unimaginable size 
to our entire economy. 


From the scientific point of view, which is my 
own, naturally, such an expanded popvlation will 
surely demand the development of r=%.. «tapped 
resources, such as the oceans, se ad tidal wa- 
ters; and of such areas as Lab.. vr, Northern 
Canada and the polar regions. 

It will press us mightily to search for substi- 
tute raw materials for industry, especially in out 
key resources, the minerals and the fuels. It will 
urge us to develop the economical use of marginal 
resources, such as the oil-shale seams of the Rocky 
Mountains. And beyond that, it will urge us to 
speed up the development of atomic energy for 
peace-time purposes and perhaps hasten our ef- 
forts to employ the energy of the sun to turn the 
wheels of industry and to run the electric fan, the 
TV set and the refrigerator at home. 

Fifty million people will make imperative the 
creation of new processes, of better techniques, 
and stimulate radical improvement and revision 
in all our existing tools and machinery. These 
have been a few of the sobering yet exciting 
thoughts to which reflection upon my job has 
today impelled me. Virtually every area of our 
economy, it seems to me, must be geared to meet 
the needs of a rapidly mounting population. And 
it must also meet other requirements as well, for 
we are entering upon a complicated half-century, 
rife with things that will deeply challenge all the 
abilities and capacities of our industrial, demo- 
cratic society. 


OTHER REVOLUTIONS 


For example, science has not only given us a 
mechanical revolution; it has given us a biological 
revolution, whose full force is now becoming evi- 
dent to all. Science has brought about the rapidly 
increasing proportion of older people in our popu- 
lation, illustrated quickly by the fact that while in 
1900 four out of every 100 people were 65 and 
over, eight are of that age today. We have 12,- 
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000,000 such older people today. Only about 
3,000,000 are in our present labor force. By the 
year 2,000 A.D. estimates indicate we shall have 
26,000,000 older people in the United States, 13 
out of every hundred. They will be a staggering 
burden if they are financially dependent. 

It seems to me, therefore, that another of the 
nation’s big tasks in the coming decades is to find 
uses for our older manpower. Scientific advance 
must develop ways and means to that end. It must 
make the discoveries which will create new oppor- 
tunities for employment of older people and 
minimize the cost of their support. We face, in- 
deed, the necessity for a greatly enlarged labor 
force generally in the United States, from greater 
employment of older people, from the natural 
incrzase in population, and from women. 

Women now outnumber men for the first time 
in our history. In increasing measure they are 
pressing to enter industry. Already one third of 
the women in the United States today are em- 
ployed outside the home. More jobs for a greater 
proportion of women than ever before must be 
found in the future. 

Our labor force now is somewhere around 40 
per cent of the population. We may well look 
forward to a considerably larger percentage in the 
years ahead, to a working force of perhaps 75 
million by 1970—to 90 to 100 million by the end 
of the century. 

If the future is in keeping with the past, we 
also are going to face the pressures for a steadily 
diminishing work week. Economists (among them 
Prof. Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard) are making 
predictions of a 30-hour work week, not by the 
end of the century but as near as 1980. If, on the 
one hand, the need of an expanding economy is 
for a greater flow of goods, the shorter work 
week will mean a lessened flow, unless output per 
man hour can be substantially increased. 

Only an advancing science and technology, re- 
sulting in better plants, better tools and equip- 
ment, better materials and better methods, can 
accomplish the miracle required, and give men 
both less work and more goods. 


OTHER FUTURE BURDENS 


In the years ahead, the burden of social security 
payments will begin to fall upon us with increas- 
ing weight. As you may know, in the way that 
system operates today, no real reserve funds to 
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meet future requirements are being accumulated 
by our natiqnal government. They are a lien op 
tomorrow. They must be paid out of future taxes, 
And taxes can only be paid through productivity, 
National production must provide the where- 
withal, an ever-increasing level of industrial out- 
put to which science and technology must sub. 
stantially contribute. 

Our national debt has reached the astronomical 
figure of more than a quarter trillion dollars. The 
share of each and every one of us in that stagger- 
ing sum is today around $1,700. Only our extra- 
ordinary productivity now enables us to pay the 
interest on that debt, interest that amounts to some 
$7 billion annually. Only by increasing that pro- 
ductivity greatly in the years ahead does there 
appear to be much hope for debt reduction. 


DEFENSE 


Besides all this, we must maintain, and our 
economy sustain, a colossal defense program. 
Designated for military expenditures in the cur- 
rent federal budget now being considered by 
Congress is the sum of $51.2 billion for military 
services, 60 cents out of every dollar of national 
revenue called for. To maintain that program, 
and to increase it if events warrant, our economy 
must be made to function at the highest speed. 

How can the backs of industry, business and 
our people bear burdens such as these? How can 
we also meet the needs of peak population, and at 
the same time provide all with the rising standard 
of living we have come to regard as essential to 
the American way of life? Obviously, some of the 
answers lie in part in the political realm, in social 
and fiscal policy, in legislative action, and in inter- 
national areas. 

But the basic answer, it seems to me, lies in an 
ever-growing productivity. Productivity is the very 
life-blood of our economy. Productivity can even 
offset the wrong answers, the maze of contradic- 
tions and mistakes that may have hindered our de- 
velopment in the past, and which may be with us 
in the future. In a word, productivity, if suffi- 
ciently high, can help to bail us out of what I may 
generally describe as ‘‘social’’ errors. 


THESE ARE MusTS 


I believe the key to productivity lies in just 4 

few but terribly important things: 
We must have more fundamental scientific knowl- 
edge. On one thing virtually every scientist will 
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: we have been living off the fat of prior sci- 
entific discovery. It is increasingly imperative that we 
now encourage and support more basic research. 

We must have faster technological progress. The 
practical applications of discovery in pure science must 
be speeded up. More innovations in application must 
be made. 

We must provide industry with a greater number 
of trained scientists and technicians. Our principal 
training grounds, our scientific schools, must turn out 
more, better equipped men. 

We must tap our richest resource—the nation’s 
young but unused brainpower. Despite the widening 
of educational opportunity, only 6,000,000 men and 
women in America today are college graduates. Only 
about 600,000 people constitute our nation’s scientific 
and engineering manpower. Millions of young men 
never get beyond high school. (The figures are: Y, 
of high school graduates enter college; 2/4 do not). 
Yet every study yet made indicates the extraordinary 
waste in intellectual potential that this entails. The 
President’s commiitee on higher education a short 
time ago said: “At least as many young people having 
the same, or greater intelligence, are outside college 
as are within.” We must, it seems to me, do every- 
thing we can to interest, attract and help finance when 
needed, more young men of high capacity to enter 
upon scientific and technical careers. 

We must create far more understanding about our 
economic system. We must engender understanding 
on how it functions, and the profound stake we all 
have, and the world has, in its preservation, expansion 
and extension. 


These things strike me as imperative. And it is 
right here that institutions such as Illinois Institute 
of Technology come into my thoughts and into 
the picture generally. For the pre-requisites to pro- 
ductivity that I have cited are the very reasons for 
the existence of institutions such as ours. In our 
keeping and that of our sister institutions lies 
much of the nation’s future advance in basic 
knowledge, in application to technological forms, 
in the training of scientific personnel, and in help- 
ing further a real comprehension of the way 
America ticks. 

Much of what we already know can be found 
somewhere in books, technical journals and scien- 
tific papers. What we do not know, but must find 
out, is still locked up in the heads of those now 
in school, and in the young men of the genera- 
tions to come. 

To unlock these minds, plans must be made— 
big plans. Plans worthy of the future 200,000,- 
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000; worthy of our political ideals and future 
economy. Over half a century ago, here in Chi- 
cago, Daniel Burnham, commissioner of the great 
World’s Fair of 1893, made a statement which, as 
I look ahead, has perhaps more meaning for our 
time and for the future of our country, than when 
he uttered it. He said: 


“Make no little plans. They have no magic to 
stir men’s blood, and probably themselves will 
not be realized. 

“Make dig plans. Aim high in hope and work, 
remembering that a noble plan, once recorded 
will never die, but long after we are gone will 
still be a living thing, asserting itself with ever- 
growing insistency.” 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Concluded from page 162) 


important. We should not be interested merely 
in finding ways to answer criticisms; we should 
be vitally interested in discovering reasons for 
criticisms, and then take steps to see that these 
reasons are corrected, in other words, the posi- 
tive approach. Let ws assume part of the burden. 
We might be wrong, at least occasionally! To re- 
verse and mis-quote Abraham Lincoln, “It makes 
little difference what they say here; it makes a 
great deal of difference what we do here.” 

While the first natural temptation is to move 
to attack, to assault all critics frontally, we are 
convinced that nothing is to be gained by such 
strategy or such tactics. In fact, such methods are 
poor tactics and strategy not at all. One of the 
several good contributions of the National Citi- 
ens Commission is that it is seldom or never 
“agin” anything, at least publicly, but is “for” a 
number of things, and all the emphasis is on do- 
ing things, not in opposing critics and criticism. 
That there are plenty of opportunities to empha- 
size the positive is proved by these pages, to 
which this serves merely as an introduction. 
—L. A. 


Taxpayers and those in governmental positions 
should understand that while they may interrupt road 
improvement and ten years later go on at the point 
they left off, if they interrupt the decent care and 
education of children and ten years later again feel 
their responsibility, they can by no means begin again 
at the same point.—Adapted from The Argus. 
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INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


(Concluded from Page 184) 


ployment of them rather than by his assignments. 

It came as a great shock to the professionals 
employed by the Office of the U. S. High Com- 
missioner in Germany to learn they were all to 
be replaced as soon as career replacements were 
available, unless they were converted into gen- 
eralists. It later became clear that even the reduced 
program in Germany could not operate without 
some professionals. But Germany is merely an 
atypical example. The crux of the question is 
whether or not the table of organization in a typi- 
cal mission will contain professional people, e.g., 
professional educators. Certainly either the Chief 
Cultural Officer of a mission or one of his staff 
should be a mature professional educator. Just 
as surely, it is a surrender to the propaganda 
approach made famous by Goebbels to put ex- 
army officers or holders of baccalaureate non-pro- 
fessional degrees in charge of the United States 
Information Centers, as was done in Germany. 

American professionals who remain abroad will 
soon cease to be good purveyors of skills and atti- 
tudes. What is needed is a plan for the easy ex- 
change of people representing technical cultural 
fields in the United States with other countries. 
Some should go abroad as exchange teachers, some 
as exchange specialists, some as consultants, and 
some as full-time staff members of American mis- 
sions. The maximum length of assignment for 
such a specialist should probably be two years. 

Education is the key process of cultural change. 
Also in our own culture we have the most com- 
plete system of public education and the system 
most responsive to cultural need that has been 
devised. We have a vast number and variety of 
educational specialists. Our community-school 
concept of education has broadened the range of 
skills and interests of American educators. Cer- 
tainly these developments must have implications 
for the foreign program of the United States. 

More precisely, the following are indicated: 

a. The U. S. Department of State with the help 
of a commission should define an adequate cul- 
tural program and set up dignified and appropri- 
ate policies for the administration of professionals. 

b. Each cultural agency or association should 
develop its own program of international cultural 
relations into which its members might fit. 


c. Each major association should list and k 
in contact with its members who are interested jin 
foreign service, either official or unofficial. 

d. Professionals should be acquired from the 
cultural agencies on a leave-of-absence basis. 


THE CULTURAL AGENCIES’ RESPONSIBILITIES 


In a New Year’s Day summary of world con- 
ditions the writer heard only of army divisions, 
of food, of information, of economics, and of 
politics. All such matters are important, but basic 
understandings and emotional bixses and rela- 
tionships are fundamental both to these matters 
and to world peace. One feels that our social 
scientists, our teachers, our social workers, our 
public health workers, our clergy, are too pfo- 
vincial and too preoccupied to participate in the 
larger strategy of peace and global security. The 
officials of the U. S. Department of State cannot 
be held solely responsible for the fact that we 
have no cultural program in our foreign program. 
Congress makes the policies. Citizens elect Con- 
gressmen. Teachers teach the citizens. Social scien- 
tists advise the citizenry and the government. 
Thus we are all at fault. 

It follows that all of us, working in unison, 
should insist upon the development of a program 
of cultural relations. All of us should help plan 
and implement that program. The educator should 
not hesitate to take the initiative. Certainly no 
other professional has a higher stake. 


UNION OF HEARTS AND HANDS 
(Concluded from page 182) 


son grew up on this trip; he developed poise and 
self-reliance. . . . Perhaps it gave him a shove 
out of provincialism, to find that things ‘tick 
similiarly that far away, geographically.” 

The mother of another boy said the benefits 
were three fold; namely, that the friendships 
formed under such unique circumstances would 
be lasting, that a feeling of good will for a whole 
state by an entire community had been engen- 
dered, and that it had stimulated a keener in- 
terest in different vocations through actual obser- 
vation rather than through books. Surely all of 
Macon, particularly the families and friends of 
students, will always be more interested in evety- 
thing pertaining to Wisconsin. What better way 
is there of creating a real understanding between 
different sections of the country? 
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Dont Snarl Your Own Line 


By D. D. DARLAND 


EMANDS upon today’s administrator, regard- 
less of station, are terrific. Therefore, the 
wise must develop a system of priorities. Which 
responsibilities should be given preference? One 
rienced teacher’s description of the difficult- 
to-see administrator illustrates the need to decide. 
“He left his office (forgetting his appointments) , 
went to the hardware store and purchased coat 
hangers for the men’s dressing room.” In ex- 
plaining the case, the teacher felt this administra- 
tor had become irritated by failure of the janitor 
to follow his directive; thus be did it himself. 
Each of us knows at least one person who per- 
sists in doing it himself. However, the important 
point is that the administrator in the above ex- 
ample neglected his personnel for coat hangers. 
Such an act is not flattering, to say the least, to 
the stood-up teacher. From further discussion and 
review of this case, it became evident that quite 
probably this administrator in his self-deception 
“forgot what he wanted to forget.” In brief, he 
had never developed the facility for being at ease 
with people, so he escaped. Yet, in reviewing the 
teacher’s handbook edited by this administrator, 
he gave a high verbal priority to the problems 
of the teaching staff, but what of his perform- 
ance? The discrepancy between commitment and 
practice is evident. 

A sage once said, ‘Every institution nurtures 
the seed of its own decay.” So it is with the in- 
stitution of administration. Therefore, stereo- 
typed administrative practices require adjustment. 
The logical place to start is with administrators. 
People who must make decisions which affect 
others have great obligation to be forever in the 
process of becoming.” This way of life rules out 
having the answers and substitutes the search for 
productive sdeactions. Furthermore, the “process 
of becoming” establishes continuous improvement 
as an imperative for each administrator. Becom- 
ing improved requires capacity for valid self- 
evaluation, which is paramount in developing 
higher competency in working with colleagues in 
the educational process called administration. 

What teacher with some experience hasn't 
seen at least one administrator who seeks to pro- 
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tect his status by authoritative office procedures? 
Office arrangement can most assuredly place the 
visitor at a disadvantage. One teacher recently re- 
lated, “The whole atmosphere of our central of- 
fice reeks of ‘What do you want?’ One mathe- 
matics teacher in discussing such an arrangement 
conjectured, “His personal security seems inverse- 
ly proportional to the number of barricades.” 
Some argue that office arrangement is unimpor- 
tant. However, recently ten administrators were 
encouraged to rearrange their respective offices so 
that (1) they never talked across the desk to 
anyone, and so that (2) when they had a caller, 
they arose from their “status chair’ and moved 
to a chair identical to their visitor's. After three 
months they were queried. To a man, they agreed 
that physical arrangement of their office is im- 
portant. Obviously, just moving furniture doesn’t 
improve human relations, but the change remind- 
ed the administrator to behave in a different way. 
The person who is seeking to improve might find 
this simple technique worthwhile. 

A reasonable degree of personal identification 
with ‘‘your own institution” is obviously healthy. 
However, evidence shows that some administra- 
tors have allowed healthy identification to degen- 
erate into petty paternalism. It may be trite to 
reiterate what all administrators know, namely, 
that human beings are not chattel, yet few ad- 
ministrators refrain from using the term “my fac- 
ulty.”” Such terminology illustrates the possessive 
attitudes of these administrators. For example, 
consider this teacher’s complaint: “Our admin- 
istration doesn’t give us any opportunity to criti- 
cize nor will he tolerate criticism of the school.” 
(Note that ‘‘administration” is synonymous with 
“he.”’) Few would disagree that an administra- 
tor sometimes becomes so paternal and so identi- 
fied with “his school” that any criticism is con- 
sidered an attack upon his personality. Under 
such conditions a controversial policy becomes a 
personal issue and quite probably the consent of 
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the governed becomes a radical idea. Are enough 
administrators developing the dignity of honest 
cfiticism? Or are too many resorting to paternal- 
istic controls? 

Evidently some administrators do not believe 
in providing opportunities whereby “teacher 
spontaneity” in the realm of ideas prevails. True, 
administrators talk about the ‘permissive atmos- 
phere” in ‘“‘my faculty” meetings. But the very 
idea of giving a competent teacher permission to 
speak in “my” meeting is a form of paternalism. 
Creative ideas are more likely born where a true 
colleague relationship exists among all members 
of a faculty. 

Many a teacher knows of administrators who 
play one person against another. This divide-and- 
conquer technique is practically a fine art with 
some. The technique is to consult individually 
with teachers before proposing a new policy. If 
the board asks, ‘““What does the faculty think?,” 
this chap is ready. It can be honestly stated that 
consultation has been done. However, chances 
are more than even that the perceptions of the 
administrator gained by such consultation repre- 
sent only those which strengthen his own pre- 
conceptions. Naturally, some personal consulta- 
tion is important, but it requires an open mind. 
New policies affecting all should be discussed in 
Open meetings whereby group decisions can de- 
velop. Why is it so difficult for some to see the 
advantage in group decision? Psychologically, 
when an administrator makes the decision for a 
group, he is in the position of having to defend 
it. And generally he does even if it’s an unwork- 
able decision. On the other hand, if the group 
makes an unworkable decision, it can be more 
easily remedied because no one has to save face 
for having made an error of judgment. 

Most administrators believe in advisory groups. 
However, teachers have grown wary of the “‘ver- 
bal’’ democrat. Too often advisory groups are hand- 
picked. Many meetings are held, but under a tight 
rein. Important problems are seldom if ever 
surfaced. As one teacher report relates, “ ‘His’ ad- 
visory council is an escape hatch. Invariably, im- 
portant issues in faculty meetings are passed off 
by: the statement, “The council can take care of 
this; therefore, the whole faculty doesn’t have to 
waste time.’ ’’ Still another and more widely used 
approach is to have a faculty-elected faculty ad- 
visory group, but to allow so little time for meet- 
ing that the members cannot function properly. 





It is inevitable that such a group develops irre. 
sponsibility. Members of an advisory council may 
be ever so competent individually and yet as q 
group may be irresponsible because of lack of 
enough time for planning or for facing realistic 
problems. Decisions are often made in the name 
of such groups and even without their knowl. 
edge. It is very possible to play advisory groups 
against boards. Indeed, it is not only possible, 
but evidence is clear that it’s being done. Ob- 
viously, the personally secure administrator doesn’t 
deal in such seductive techniques. “Are there 
adequate numbers of personally secure school ad- 
ministrators” is a question often asked in uni- 
versity classes. 

The “‘special meeting caller”’ is, for some teach- 
ers, more than a pet peeve. These meetings are 
likely to occur after a certain type of administra- 
tor discovers that a teacher has criticized him in 
the public square, or maybe he has received an 
anonymous letter. Nevertheless, a meeting is call- 
ed, a text is selected, and a sermon given. Before 
it’s over, almost everyone knows who is being 
talked about and why! But never are incidents or 
persons identified. Such meetings are smothered 
in innuendo. Everyone goes away feeling properly 
threatened. However, the teachers congregate 
later to compare notes. Where? In the public 
square! It should be noted here that most such 
special meetings occur at the end of a hectic day. 
The meeting, plus the later congregation in the 
public square saps the teachers’ vitality and weak- 
ens creative ability. Thus, the children are robbed! 

An administrator's response to a teacher's com- 
plaint follows: ‘“Well, I’d rather have the faculty 
complain about that than some of the things they 
do. They just don’t know what they want.” Such 
a statement from an administrator is, in some de- 
gree, his measure. However, talking down to 
teachers is quite common. One administrator is 
reported to have said to a prospective employee: 
“If time had permitted, I would have gone to 
Chicago to fill this vacancy.” In this case the 
prospective employee gave him the opportunity 
to go to Chicago, or elsewhere! Still another exam- 
ple of talking down to teachers is illustrated by 
a rather successful administrator who, when los- 
ing a point in discussion, says, “I just took the 
opposite stand to see if you were on your toes.” 
Certainly one shouldn’t feel compelled to take 
an opposite stand merely to find out what 4 
colleague thinks about an important issue. Such 
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compulsive behavior doesn’t wear well in pro- 
fessional circles, or, indeed, anywhere else. 

Competent educators are sensitive to supervis- 
ory malpractices. This exchange occurred during 
4 work conference composed of teachers and ad- 
ministrators from a variety of school systems. A 
young principal began it: “I feel that as principal 
I can tell more what is going on by standing 
back and looking through our new one-way glass 
door panels than by classroom visitation. You can 
show others this way, too, especially parents.” 
His statement was followed by the pause that 
depresses. The silence was finally broken by a 
pert, well-groomed young lady who exclaimed, 
"Ye gods, now they’re going to put us in bird- 
cages!” A discussion of the ethical use of one- 
way screens, as well as communication systems, 
followed. Competent administrators well know 
the fruits of sleuthing. 

It's extremely easy to fall into the absolute pat- 
tern of treating everyone alike. Administrators 
talk about average teachers; teachers talk about 
average students. Upon reflection, it’s evident 
that the average person concept is a misleading 
myth. Such a concept plays right into the hands 
of the cult of uniformism. There are a good many 
organizations in our midst which could aptly and 
appropriately be named the American Association 
for Uniformity. School people shouldn’t be guilty 
of performance contrary to what is known about 
individual differences. A most depressive example 
of this occurred when an administrator refused to 
promote one excellent person because he had an- 
other in a similar position whom he felt not 
worthy of promotion. True to the tenet of uni- 
formity, he treated both alike. 

The creation of arbitrary rules and regulations 
is not uncommon. In one case after a board mem- 
ber complained of teachers leaving the school too 
early, an administrative bulletin appeared read- 
ing, “Teachers will in no case leave the school 
house until 4:45 p.m. without permission.” In 
one village an unmarried teacher threw a New 
Year's Eve party at his bachelor apartment. The 
result was a rule, ‘No unmarried teachers are al- 
lowed to live in apartments while in the employ 
of the school district.” Another case occurred 
when a business manager stopped teachers from 
using the school telephone because one person 
abused the privilege. Another administrator has 
4 fetish against permitting the office girls a break 
for coffee. Someone once abused the privilege. 
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Not long ago a beginning teacher reported an 
interview with a prospective employer: “Frankly, 
I want teachers who are loyal to me personally. 
Last year I had to fire several of my teachers for 
refusing to cooperate. The board feels that you’ve 
got to be for the superintendent if the school is 
going to go.” This administrator evidently di- 
vided people into two camps, those for him and 
those against him. Many administrators have 
learned that their best friend is the one with 
whom they can disagree, each understanding why. 
Yet human capacity for working together appears 
diminished in many quarters of our world. The 
educational administrator should strive to see that 
schools are islands of sanity in this sea of hysteria. 
The great strength of democracy lies in those 
actions which the temptation is to slough off. For 
example, faith in the ultimate progressive nature 
of humanity. If the administrator thinks of his 
position as one of “‘calling the shots” or “‘crack- 
ing the whip” as some suggest, then for him the 
control over mind and action of teachers is nec- 
essary and desirable. For teachers to submit to 
such control is not uncommon. In doing so they 
become prisoners, the administrator is the guard, 
and all become locked in intellectual prisons. 

The device of creating confusion as a way to 
control was a subject of conversation in at least 
one recent teachers meeting. As one person put 
it, “What can you do when you have one crisis 
after another. We always seem to be making pol- 
icy for something that has already happened. We 
never get to the future.” Creating constant emer- 
gencies has been used as a means of control in the 
past, especially in politics. It is quite evident that 
it is also being used as an administrative tool. 
Where this happens, invariably such confusion 
creates tensions which reach into the life of chil- 
dren in the classroom. 

This paper is written to encourage self-evalua- 
tion of all those who administer. Examples used 
are isolated practices, approaching stereotypes, but 
not wholly. Thus conclusions must also do jus- 
tice to the great numbers of school administrators 
who are professionally masterful. 

The nature of administrative work is such that 
the administrator is in constant relationship with 
people. Quite possibly his psychological sensi- 
tivity often becomes dulled so that what appears 
to be his lack of concern for others is sheer ex- 
haustion. Nevertheless, many will not make such 

(Concluded on page 194) 





Cooperation on the Wabash 


By ELLIS A. HOPKINS 


EST LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, located on the 

west bank of the storied Wabash River, is 
a city of 10,000 inhabitants. It is exclusively a 
residential community depending upon the larger, 
industrial, across-the-river, city of Lafayette for 
shopping, trade, and professional services. Purdue 
University is located in West Lafayette and the 
public schools are greatly affected, but not domi- 
nated, by university influence. 

For the past two years, teachers and adminis- 
trators have been successfully exploring new areas 
of democratic co-operation in policy making. 

In 1950, the board of education instructed the 
superintendent to set up a permanent faculty com- 
mittee representing all teachers, by grades, and on 
a rotation basis, so that all teachers might serve 
yet continuity of action be maintained. The board 
authorized this committee to discuss freely any 
action taken or contemplated by the board or the 
administration, and to suggest future actions and 
policies. The committee was given no power of 
decision but was urged to recommend courses of 
action to the appropriate decisive body. 

The superintendent referred this resolution to 
the executive board of the classroom teachers’ as- 
sociation for implementation. That body created 
an advisory committee of ten permanent members, 
with one teacher representing the kindergarten 
and special subjects, and six representing the 
twelve grades. A plan of rotation was worked out 
which calls upon each teacher in the system to 
serve eighteen weeks every three years. One third 
of the committee members rotate every six weeks. 
The superintendent of schools, one principal, and 
the president of the teachers’ association, with the 
latter as chairman, completes the organization. 

Two years of operation have revealed many 
strengths and some weaknesses in the plan: 

1. The advisory committee was organized by 
classroom teachers, is headed and controlled by 
teachers. There is no planned agenda; through 
his representative, any teacher may anonymously 
request discussion of any problem or complaint. 
The superintendent may suggest agenda items as 
a member of the committee but he has no more 
voice than any other teacher. 
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2. The committee has discussed problems of 
real significance; an inquiry into uniformity of 
disciplinary practices throughout the system, the 
policy handbook published by the school board, 
and curriculum improvements are examples. 

3. Recommendations made to the board and to 
the principals have been given sincere considera- 
tion and favorable action has been taken in al- 
most every instance. 

4. Since this is a genuine effort to enlist the 
wisdom and experience of all faculty members to 
improve the educational program, it has fostered 
more congenial relationships among all partici- 
pants, and from all levels. 

Many difficulties have been solved during the 
two years of operation. Some remain: 

1. One weakness lies in the reluctance of 
younger teachers to express their opinions. It has 
been observed that these teachers are becoming 
constantly more vocal as they realize that the com- 
mittee is not a trap set by administrators, but is a 
device to enlist their aid in solving problems com- 
mon to all. 

2. In this medium-sized system, some meetings 
appear to present no vital problems for considera- 
tion and teachers occasionally object to the time 
taken out of a busy schedule. 

3. No completely satisfactory method for com- 
mittee members to report to teachers they repre- 
sent has been found; hence some faculty members 
have little knowledge of committee activities until 
they are called upon to serve. 

Methods to increase the effectiveness of the 
committee are constantly being sought. One pro- 
posal under consideration would add representa- 
tives of the school patrons and of the student 
body. Both teachers and administrators realize 
that their contributions would be significant. 

These notable accomplishments at West La- 
fayette point the way toward that most effective 
educational program, one which has been de- 
termined by common discussion and by mutual 
agreement of all parties concerned. 
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Business Peeks Under the Blind 


By VERNON L. HEATH 


HAVE spent many years in business, and an 
equal number as a layman studying the prob- 
lems of education and trying to convince other 
business men that we need more public interest 
in education. The more time I devote to this 
“extra curricular” activity the more I am con- 
vinced that there is not much difference in the 
problems of business and those of education. Both 
need good public relations programs and sound 
business techniques if they are to succeed.* 
Schools in many communities are “big busi- 
ness.” Considered in its entirety, the nation’s 
school system is a multi-billion dollar business 
giant. In fact, from the standpoint of payroll and 
total expenditures the school system in many 
towns and cities is the biggest revenue-producing 
and revenue-spending agency in the community. 
The greater share of the local tax dollar, as all 
of us are aware, is spent to maintain local schools. 
The attacks on education at the local or na- 
tional level usually do not come from individuals 
who are the most thoroughly informed; often 
they come from individuals who do not know too 
much about the subject but are trying only to 
learn more about the educational program. Criti- 
cism of a school system often results from the fact 
that school officials and school boards do not take 
the public into full confidence. The only things 
many of us in our communities and in our own 
states can find out about our schools is what we 
can see, I might say, under the window blind. 
When we peek under that blind we sometimes 
see rather strange and suspicious looking things 
and our curiosity is aroused immediately. School 
boards are inclined to keep facts and information 
from the public in order to avoid controversies, 
whereas ignorance is actually the reason for much 
misunderstanding on the part of the public. Citi- 
zens seldom, if ever, go to the trouble of finding 
out what the school budget for the year will be, 
nor do they know what the local teacher salary 
schedule is, or whether local salaries are in line 
with those of other communities. For these rea- 
sons, I believe our school officials should issue an 


*Based on an address to the All-Illinois Luncheon of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Chicago, Dec. 30, 1952. 
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annual or semi-annual report to the ‘‘stockhold- 
ers’’ just as is the practice in business. Good 
public relations are imperative if we are to main- 
tain good school programs and adequate finan- 
cial support. 

It is unnecessary for schools to answer all the 
charges that are leveled against them. There is a 
tendency on the part of everyone to rush to the 
defense of everyone else when actually the time 
and effort could be better spent in mending our 
fences and building up good public relations in 
the community. There have been many “whipping 
posts’ in every community and some of us seem 
to get pleasure in being present at every lashing. 

Schools and communities can be likened to a 
game of football. The public always has been 
fortunate, however, in being on the offensive pla- 
toon and the schools have enjoyed the rare dis- 
tinction of being always on the defensive team. 
Even when the ball changes hands school officials 
still keep their defensive platoon in the game 
with the result that there usually is no ground 
gained. To impress the public, teacher associa- 
tions have felt it mecessary to hammer home so 
long the propaganda that schools are in a des- 
perate situation that they themselves have come 
to believe it 100 per cent. In other words, we are 
carrying on our defensive tactics much too long; 
we should have been on an offensive campaign 
for the last five years, or more. 

As chairman of the Education Committee of 
the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, and as 
one who has been active in the field of recruit- 
ing young people for the teaching profession, I 
want to offer an opinion that teachers are much 
too critical of their profession. Many high school 
and college boys and girls have been discouraged 
from entering the profession because of critical 
or disparaging remarks, often made innocently, 
by those in the profession. Teachers as a whole 
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are poor salesmen. They like to hang too much of 
their wash in the front yard, and not enough in 
the backyard. Business men do not dare to be 
too critical of their own product or they soon 
would be out of business. It takes good salesman- 
ship in business to maintain good standards. The 
same applies to the teaching profession. We want 
our teachers and school people to believe in their 
profession and we want them to sell it to the pub- 
lic and especially to our young people. 

There actually is no real reason for such a 
critical shortage of teachers today. We are inclined 
to excuse our failure to correct the situation by 
laying teacher shortages to low salaries, lack of 
respect for the profession, and numerous other 
reasons. But, there is no shortage of human 
beings. I am sure that if corrective measures had 
been inaugurated four or five years ago, we would 
have been able to recruit adequate numbers of 
young people for the profession provided we had 
taken a constructive and positive approach to the 
problem instead of a negative or defensive one. 

The public, I believe, has as much respect for 
the teaching profession as the profession itself 
has. Teachers can take a more active part in com- 
munity affairs without increasing their loads un- 
necessarily. Many teachers are a little too self- 
conscious. Not all eyes in the community are on 
them when they walk down the street. Teachers 
believe or imagine that many things are disap- 
proved of in the community when actually the 
public is not so intolerant. Teachers should make 
a sincere effort to become better acquainted with 
their fellow townsmen. It is a half-and-half prop- 
osition. If teachers and school officials will go 
half way I am sure the community will meet them 
more than half way. 

I have yet to find a sincere and responsible busi- 
ness man who is not interested in good schools. 
Business is standing at the sidelines waiting to 
be called in to help with school problems. That 
more business leaders do not take part is due to 
the fact that they are not being asked to partici- 
pate in school affairs. Business is not against 
schools or against school taxes. Business men are 
willing to spend money for education but they 
want to make sure that they are receiving good 
teturns from the investment in education. 

There has been more progress in education in 
the last 10 years than at any time in the 176 years 
of the Republic. It is reasonable to assume that 
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the next ten years will see far greater progress, 
All the problems facing the schools will not be 
corrected in the year 1953. It is a long pull. | 
have yet to see an article in an education journal 
on the subject, ““There is a Great Day Ahead for 
Education.” If our school people and lay public 
can enter the next decade with a spirit of opti- 
mism and encouragement, if all groups interested 
in good schools can feel this new spirit and te- 
vival in education, I believe the problem of bring- 
ing equal educational opportunities to the great 
masses of our children will be solved and solved 
adequately. The public must share equal respon- 
sibility in the task ahead. School people must not 
leave the laymen on the sidelines in this gallant 
crusade for better schools. 


DON’T SNARL YOUR OWN LINE 
(Concluded from page 191) 


an allowance, especially those who are also tired 
for similar reasons. Therefore, those who would 
be the better administrators must shoulder the 
lion’s share of responsibility for productive hu- 
man relations. Their priority systems must be such 
that human beings come first. They must realize 
that persons are prone to behave psychologically 
before moving on to the logical. This, they must 
realize most keenly about themselves. When the 
psychological urge comes into conflict with logic, 
a little introspection becomes necessary. Psycho- 
logically, one may often prefer a wish-walk to 
facing administrative problems logically. 

It is said that fishing trips are often good ther- 
apy. But not for the administrator without logi- 
cal control of his system of priorities. He is likely 
to become snarled in his own line and the abbera- 
tion of confusion is quite likely to pass on even 
to the poor fish! 


“International understanding cannot be taught as 
such, but is the outcome of consciously planned ap- 
proaches to the teaching of subjects in the curriculum. 
The social studies course, in particular, lends itself 
to the attainment of the desired objective but the 
teaching of English, Art, Music, Health, Nature 
Study, Etc. can be directed to emphasize a common 
humanity throughout the world, the cultural con- 
tribution of nations, and the dangers of extravagant 
nationalism based upon ignorance, prejudice and sus 
picion.”—Minister for Education, Victoria, Australia. 
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Fathers Still Count! 


By H. GLENN LUDLOW 


UILDING CONFIDENCE in our schools is no 
B longer a topic for administrators and teachers 
to discuss leisurely behind ivy-covered walls. Pool- 
ing resources and ideas to regain and to increase 
the confidence of the public in their own schools is 
now a necessity. If we have been guilty of crying 
“wolf” in past years, this is the real animal. 
Progress in public education, perhaps its very 
survival, demands that we examine our schools 
realistically and correct promptly any deficiencies 
we uncover. Then, armed with facts, we must ex- 

d our public relations programs and seek out 
new and better ways to communicate with our 
school parents and patrons. 

Although there are many avenues for our con- 
fidence building programs to take, I shall describe 
one which actually worked in a large midwestern 
city. The staff of a senior high school—tet's call 
it Progress High—found that its parents and pa- 
trons were relatively unconcerned about the 
school’s purposes, programs, accomplishments, 
and needs. In casting about for some possible 
causes for this not unusual situation, a couple of 
the brighter young faculty members pointed out 
that the fathers of their students were conspicuous 
by their absence at the traditional evening sessions 
of the PTA. These same iconoclasts suggested 
that Progress High foster a new organization, a 
club just for Dads. Customary deliberations and 
(customary) stalling followed. Hadn't other 
schools tried this idea and found themselves sad- 
dled with just another Quarterback, or Lights-for- 
the-Football-Field, club? Wouldn’t the good moth- 
ers of the PTA feel that their abilities and causes 
were being neglected? Might not the hardy, male 
sex even try to take over the reins of Progress 
High itself? Well, the public relations dilemma 
must have been pretty bad, for the faculty voted 
to give the plan a trial. 


THE Crus Is BorRN 


The principal and a committee of homeroom 
teachers drew up a list of twenty-five fathers 
selected from various professions and occupations, 
fanging from union steward to merchant and doc- 
tor. These parents were invited to a luncheon pre- 
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pared by the students of the home economics de- 
partment, and served in the practice dining room. 
A student string quartet furnished music for the 
luncheon. After the inner men had been satisfied, 
the principal and two key staff members, skilled 
in public speaking, talked briefly concerning the 
fathers club plan and presented a few of the most 
urgent problems of Progress High. The response 
of the guests was indeed gratifying and on the 
spot they decided, Progress High willing, to form 
a permanent organization with monthly noon ses- 
sions. Plans were sketched that day for election 
of officers and other organizational details of the 
Progress High Fathers’ Club. Maybe it was the 
excellent meat and potatoes; or the attractive cen- 
terpiece provided by the pupils’ garden club; or 
the fact that Dr. Smith enjoyed pointing out his 
daughter, Susie, with her violin. Of course, it is 
barely possible that the careful plans, selection of 
guests, and brief but interesting presentation by 
the staff played a significant role in the success of 
this initial communion. At any rate, Progress High 
had just given birth to a Fathers’ Club and cigar- 
passing time was at hand. 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


Before many monthly meetings had passed, this 
alert group of fathers had become the most effec- 
tive public relations agency I have ever seen in 
operation. Sometimes the school staff would pre- 
pare the agenda; otherwise student groups ap- 
peared to present certain issues and needs of 
Progress High. These dads were interested in the 
student council as well as the basketball squad. 
They listened to reports, visited classes and club 
meetings, surveyed physical conditions, in fact 
they acted as an informal, unofficial school board. 
Most monthly sessions lasted until about three 
o'clock, a pretty good criterion of interest. Their 
grasp of school issues, tremendous loyalty, and 
willingness really to exert themselves in behalf 


(Concluded on page 203) 








Close That 


ES, CLOSE that “open door’—sf you want to 
harvest the benefits for which you originally 
opened it! 

Why do top business executives, private profes- 
sional practitioners, as well as educational admin- 
istrators wholeheartedly endorse the policy of 
having the doors to their offices “always open”’ to 
anyone who wants to see them? The answer is 
obvious, in order that morale may be established 
and rapport maintained with their employees, 
clientele, teachers and students. 

In education, especially, this is a worthwhile 
and commendable aim. I applaud the stand of the 
new dean of women at the college from which 
I hold the baccalaureate degree, as reported in its 
alumni bulletin: 


“The new dean advocates an ‘open door pol- 
icy,’ since she believes that one of the important 
duties of a dean is to listen to student problems, 
and to offer the helpful, impartial advice of an 
interested outsider. ‘An important need of the 
college student is to have someone he feels he 
can talk to or go to with her problems,’ she 
says, ‘I am available to the students, men and 
women, for any reason, at any time.’” 


I applaud the stand and I hope that she will close 
that door when a college student who needs 
“someone he can go to and talk with” enters. 

Unreasoning adherence to the “open door’’ is, 
I believe, one of the reasons (if not the reason) 
for educational and personal counselling failures, 
why teachers do mot come in and talk over their 
problems, when morale and rapport break down. 
Why? Because no one wants his private prob- 
lems paraded before secretaries, overheard by 
those “waiting outside’ (but within hearing 
range), interrupted by heads poked in the door 
with the inane, “Mind if I interrupt, this won't 
take more than a minute.” People are still per- 
sons and react as such. 

When people pass through that ‘‘open door,” 
the resulting oral communication is conversation, 
interviewing (a specialized form of conversa- 
tion), or counselling (a specialized form of in- 
terviewing). In the latter two instances, privacy 
is an important requisite for success. This is 
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amply supported in the literature. Bingham and 
Moore, for example, indicate: 


When more than two persons are present at 
an interview, there are more relationships to ob- 
serve and fine adjustments to make between per- 
sonalities. Self-consciousness is heightened. The 
resulting caution and inhibitions may seriously 
limit frankness of statement. Although not im- 
perative, privacy is usually desirable.1 


Frances S. Drake is more specific: 


The interview should be limited to the two 
participants and should be marked by a high de- 
gree of freedom from distractions and interrup- 
tions. Under these conditions, both parties need 
respond to fewer stimuli, they can concentrate 
more effectively on the business at hand. The 
interviewee is less self-conscious and reluctant to 
speak of personal matters where there is com- 
plete privacy. Telephone calls, miscellaneous in- 
terruptions, and the presence of other applicants 
tend to inhibit free expression on his part, if not 
actually to jeopardize any chance of gaining his 
confidence.? 


Annette Garrett endorses this position: 


The physical setting of the interview may de- 
termine its entire potentiality. Some degree of 
privacy and a comfortable relaxed atmosphere 
are important. The interviewee . . . has a right 
to feel that, whether the interview lasts five 
minutes or an hour, he has, for that time, the 
undivided attention of the interviewer. Inter- 
ruptions, telephone calls, and so on, should be 
reduced to a minimum.® 


Kinsey, Pomeroy and Martin are positive: 


Places where interviews are held should be 
reasonably soundproof, and there should be no 
(Continued on page 203) 


; 1 Biaghen, Weller b Die ed Aina, Bruce Victor, How to 
nterview, Harper rothers, 1941, p. le » hl 
2 Drake, Frances S., Manual of Employment Interviewing, 
Hesnareh Re at senor oo, American Management Associa 
tion ew York, 1 » Pp. -31. 
8 Garrett, Annette, Interviewing, Its Principles and Methods 
Family Service Association of America, New York, 1942, P- >» 
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Reaching the Community by Radio 


By GEORGE W. BOSWELL 


HAT OF CIVIC VALUE can be done by a Phi 

Delta Kappa lost sheep, one who becomes 
a faculty member in an institution having no chap- 
ter and no immediate opportunity of establishing 
one? The question can be answered in a number 
of ways. I wish to describe the one that occurred 
to me: initiating a weekly discussion broadcast 
over the local radio station, each program manned 
by a different group of well-informed citizens and 
specialists treating a different topic of local inter- 
est. Perhaps, thought I, we educators write too 
much for each other and talk for and with the 
public too little. It was Sir Francis Bacon who 
said, “Reading maketh a full man; conference a 
ready man; and writing an exact man.” It does 
not seem to have been his intention to de-empha- 
size the second mode of communication. 

Fired with enthusiasm at the prospect of under- 
taking “a continuing interpretation of the ideals 
of research, service and scholarship,” I paid a visit 
to the local radio studio. The alert program man- 
ager was immediately interested; as a matter of 
fact, the previous year he had tried to interest the 
Clarksville newspaper in such a series. He sug- 
gested that I visit the office of the Leaf-Chronicle, 
“Tennessee’s Oldest Newspaper.” There I found 
that its pride in antiquity did not stifle its recep- 
tivity to new ideas. The vice-president agreed to 
sponsor the half-hour broadcast and suggested a 
number of possible topics together with names of 
community leaders especially interested in each 
topic. Beyond that point all the responsibility and 
initiative—and work, was mine. 

Three weeks ahead of time I began calling 
ptospective panel members by telephone. My spiel 
to each went something like this: ‘“This is George 
Boswell out at the College. The radio station is 
beginning a new series of programs Wednesday 
evening, September 19, at 8:30 p.m. Each pro- 
gram will consist of a different group of experts 
discussing a different topic of interest to the peo- 
ple of Clarksville. Our first broadcast is to be on 
The city zoning system,’ and we want you to 
appear on it with us. We will need to get to- 
gether one evening at the studio, perhaps the pre- 
ceding Monday, to practice what we are going to 
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say.’” Not one of the three I called, a contractor, 
the secretary of the local zoning commission, and 
a member of the city council, refused to cooper- 
ate; as a matter of fact, I am happy to report that 
only four have as yet turned me down, on grounds 
of being too busy, or of excessive shyness, or be- 
cause the issue was too controversial for one of 
his position. 

My preparation for each discussion has been 
first to familiarize myself with the topic by read- 
ing something about it (for example, an una- 
bridged dictionary’s definition of zoning, and the 
zoning ordinance of Clarksville); next, from that 
information and out of my imaginaton to jot 
down some possible questions and points that 
ought to be covered; and next to visit each panel 
member at an appointed time to sound him out 
concerning his individual knowledge of the sub- 
ject. During this visit I record how to introduce 
him, items of information he wants to be sure to 
bring out, and particularly to formulate direct 
questions which he can answer to best effect. Then 
I write the “‘script’’ for a program from the notes 
made from these conferences. 

A list of the topics we have now used follows: 


1. The city zoning system. 

2. Clarksville public schools (on this program 
we had the city school superintendent, the head 
of our education department, an elementary 
school teacher, the president of the high school 
PTA, and the president of the high school stu- 
dent council). 

3. Universal military training (once a month 
or so I have tried to use a subject of riation-wide 
interest. I use fewer of them because of the prox- 
imity of Nashville and powerful stations like 
WSM). 

4. The local traffic and parking situation (the 
chief of police, the chairman of the city council's 
police committee, the president of the chamber 
of commerce, and a local farmer). 

5. Juvenile delinquency (an attorney, the prin- 
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cipal of an elementary school, and the attendance 
teacher of the school system). 

6. The Negro in Clarksville’s future (the col- 
lege instructor in sociology, the principal of the 
Negro high school, a Negro minister, and a 
local businessman). 

7. The United States’ foreign policy (two his- 
tory professors and the editor of the Leaf-Chron- 
icle). 

8. The Austin Peay State College (the two 
deans, a student, and a housewife) . 

9. Local expansion of industry (our business 
administration chairman, a bank president, the 
general superintendent of a manufacturing firm, 
and the publisher of the Leaf-Chronicle). 

10. Agriculture in Montgomery County (the 
head of our agr’culture department, our on-the- 
farm training instructor, the local soil conserva- 
tionist, the FHA supervisor, and the high 
school’s agriculture teacher) . 

11. Cultural opportunities in Clarksville (our 
music department chairman, our dramatics in- 
structor, an instructor in our humanities pro- 
gram, and a local artist). 

12. City government (the mayor, the city at- 
torney, a city council member, and our political 
science instructor) . 


We found it unnecessary to rehearse at the 
studio once the series got well under way. Instead, 
I usually provide each panel member with his 
personal copy of the script, from which he jots 
his responses to the questions to be directed to 
him. As I tell them, however, the most informal 
programs are the best, and the participants are 
encouraged to break in with remarks of their own 
after the scheduled reply to a question. 

Following is a partial sample of the page of 
rough information I try to record during prior 
conference with each member. The topic was 
Clarksville Public Schools: 


Dr. Leslie Collinson, head of the education depart- 
ment and director of teacher training, Austin 
Peay State College. 

What should a parent know about school? 

Obligation to do atter finding out: 

To realize schools are to prepare good citizens 

State improved by improving individuals 

Welfare of the child leads to the welfare of the 
state 

How does the position of the teacher differ from 
the parents’? 

Watch activities; keep informed; do right 

Economic obligation 

Evaluate quality of Clarksville’s high school work: 
Leaders 
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School buildings 
Trips 
Not meeting first need of child: saleable skills 
Juvenile delinquency. Recreation 
How well do the graduates do in college? 
Adult education? 
Guidance? 
Restricted diploma? 
How well does the Clarksville High School measure 
up to the latest theories in secondary education? 


Juggling the sheets thus prepared before me, I 
write or dictate the script. Sometimes on a broad- 
cast we ignore the script when some point elicits 
spirited discussion among panel members. 

Of course, programs can be tape recorded if 
it is inconvenient to put them on “live.” It is 
believed that greater service would be performed 
if they were made open forums, held in an audi- 
torium so that after the thirty-minute broadcast 
members of the audience could rise and direct 
queries to the panel. It is surprising how popular 
and influential these discussions become after 
some radio and newspaper publicity. Individuals 
and organizations in town will request treatment 
of some topic that interests them. The most obvi- 
ous benefits achieved by such a program include 
all the following: 

1. Better college-community relationships and 
understanding. 

2. Introduction via radio of community leaders 
and other interesting personalities to the citizenry. 

3. Stimulation of many more intellectual on- 
and off-campus conversations than “Who's going 
to win the game this Saturday?” 

4. Promulgation of more thinking and better 
understanding of critical issues in many of the 
radio audience. 

5. Fuller acquaintance of the Phi Delta Kappan 
involved with community leaders, better familiar- 
ization with many topics, himself, and a satisfac- 
tory soothing of his conscience because of the feel- 
ing that he is taking steps to serve his immediately 
surrounding society. 





There is a time in every man’s education when he 
arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance; that 
imitation is suicide; that he must take himself for 
better, for worse, as his portion; that though the 


wide universe is full of good, no kernel of nourishing 
corn can come to him but through his toil bestowed 
on that plot of ground which is given to him to 
till—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Abuses of the Committee Function 


By M. L. 


HE COMMITTEE, properly used, is perhaps 

the chief instrument of democracy. Our cur- 
rent recognition of the importance of participative 
school administration is stimulating a greater and 
greater interest in group techniques and, above 
all, a highly critical reexamination of standard 

liamentary and representative procedures such 
as committee organization and committee action. 
As we come to recognize more fully the unique 
social value of cooperative group effort, we are 
inevitably concerned with improving and making 
effective the processes by which such action can 
be implemented. Thus we are awakening rapidly 
to an awareness of the great many long-standing 
abuses which tradition has condoned and which 
continue to hamper effective committee uses. It is 
important to consider some of the disadvantages 
and weaknesses of the committee as a working 
device in the newer patterns and programs of 
cooperative school administration. 

Like a great many other human institutions the 
committee is especially vulnerable to careless or 
deliberate misuse and distortion of function. In 
choosing particular points for critical considera- 
tion, one is forced to examine definitely the actual 
nature and purpose of committees as such, selected 
and set apart as smaller groups-within-the-group. 
Without a tedious and detailed treatment of 
origins it can be said that the important earmarks 
of the committee, for our purpose, center in its 
long-accepted status as a selected representative 
body making specialized efforts in behalf of a 
larger group and responsible to that group for 
both its existence and its function. 

Proceeding from this basic viewpoint, we can 
teadily consider a number of potential and ac- 
tual abuses surrounding the legitimate and ef- 
fective employment of faculty committees in 
school administration. What are these outstand- 
ing weaknesses which we must be alert to fore- 
stall in our efforts to shape the committee as a 
better instrument? The following seem to be 
dearly pre-eminent as typical pitfalls which we 
must consciously seek to avoid: 

1. The committee as a front for autocratic ad- 
ministration. Dozens of free responses given by 
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teachers in a recent study of democratic adminis- 
tration indicate the prevalence of this abuse. In 
a flimsy pretense at faculty participation commit- 
tees function, as one respondent stated, “‘to carry 
out the policy dictated by the administration.”’ It 
is unnecessary to draw the obvious parallel be- 
tween this superficial mockery of democratic tech- 
niques and the well-known totalitarian processes 
which characterize neighboring ideologies, past 
and present. No greater irony seems possible than 
is evident in the huge distortion of purpose 
which this practice represents. 

2. Lack of a definite purpose in committee ac- 
tion. Too often a special committee is set up with 
only the nebulous function of “‘studying’’ some 
problem or of “‘seeing what can be done”’ about a 
perplexing question. Commissioned with these 
vague instructions, the committee often continues 
a sort of laissez faire policy, failing to outline 
definite agenda and returning a final report which 
is indecisive and which leaves the issue in its 
original tentative state. The typical report of such 
committees, instead of narrowing and clarifying 
the problem, often extends and generalizes it to 
the point that it becomes a major educational is- 
sue. This ““bogging-down” tendency can only be 
circumvented by a careful definition of the com- 
mittee’s job with an emphasis upon its limits. 
Committees must be charged with a specific and 
clear-cut purpose and, above all, must enter upon 
their duties with the expectation of producing a 
tangible conclusion or recommendation. Their 
task must be logical, understandable, and clearly 
important enough to stimulate direet and pur- 
poseful action. 

3. Failure of committees to recognize their re- 
sponsibility to the larger group. This is the kind 
of shortsightedness which we often display in 
assuming that the committee is given special jur- 
isdiction in some area. Such a fallacy seems to 
derive actually from the tendency on the part of 
the chosen members to regard a committee ap- 
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pointment as a sort of special recognition of their 
superior ability to find the answers. In this way 
the representative aspects are lost entirely as in- 
dividual committee members assume the appoint- 
ment to mean an approbation of their own indi- 
vidual views. Perhaps the worst abuse of this 
kind exists in our logical acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that a committee should be made up of 
people representing various viewpoints. The real 
trouble thus arises naturally from the wholly par- 
tisan attitude often exhibited by individual mem- 
bers. Each member feels a strong obligation to 
defend his own side rather than to consider all 
aspects of the problem objectively and unselfishly. 
Yet often the real excuse-for-being of the com- 
mittee is to go beyond the stalemate of large- 
group dissension and to reach a studied conclu- 
sion which transcends the petty special interests 
of particular groups. It is actually not much easier 
for a small group to “thresh this thing out’’ than 
it is for a large one unless the committee appoint- 
ment itself adds such large ingredients as a re- 
sponsible integrity and a consciously sincere rec- 
ognition of the obligation of arriving at the logi- 
cally best solution for the group as a whole. 

4. The playing-safe element. Not the least in 
importance as a fault in committee action is the 
tendency to compromise on a weak solution, i.e., 
to stay ‘‘on the safe side.’’ Here again, the under- 
lying weakness of regarding committee participa- 
tion primarily as a means of championing one’s 
own department or group encourages a sort of 
stalemate. The complacent feeling that all con- 
cerned must be carefully placated by some mid- 
dleground measure nearly always results in a 
lack of useful or positive action. This weakness 
can be prevented by a more realistic concern on 
the part of the committee for the problem itself 
and for an unbiased objective approach to its 
definite solution. The watered-down, compromis- 
ing committee report actually defeats the original 
purpose of the committee by implicitly condoning 
indecision. Committees should be charged with 
the responsibility of going beyond the partisan, 
political aspects of an issue and of asserting bold- 
ly their inherent excuse-for-being by probing piti- 
lessly for a clear-cut decision or recommendation. 

5. Failure to take advantage of our newer un- 
derstanding of group dynamics. In spite of the 
great progress made in recent years in developing 
and clarifying many principles relating to im- 
proved group-discussion techniques, we continue 


to ‘‘muddle through,” using wasteful, time-con: 
suming procedures. It is certainly an express duty 
of committee leaders and participants alike to 
advance beyond the old “‘debating-society”’ atti. 
tudes and customs. Even a few clarifying rules 
can contribute greatly to efficient discussion. The 
clear recognition and avoidance of such nagging 
obstacles to effective action as the either/or attj- 
tude, the inevitable digressive dead spots, and the 
constantly recurring impasse of wrangling over 
verbal definitions can be an important first step 
forward. When the group as a unit recognizes 
the fruitlessness of such blocks to direct and pur- 
poseful thinking, many of the evils of the in- 
effective “fighting-among-ourselves” pattern of 
group activity can be eliminated. The growing 
literature on group-study and discussion methods 
not only furnishes a highly important resource for 
leaders and workers but leaves little excuse for 
the sort of aimless inadequacy which too often 
has been typical of half-interested, hastily-organ- 
ized, and ill-informed committee groups. 

The foregoing seem to represent the typical 
kinds of misuse which the important committee 
function suffers. Common elements observable in 
these various weaknesses seem to lie in our ten- 
dency to take committee work lightly and in our 
failure to implement this important democratic 
device with the highest participative skills we 
are able to achieve. It is mecessary that we ac- 
knowledge an almost inviolate obligation to sub- 
merge partisanship in favor of thoughtful group 
purpose. The committee as an instrument of co- 
operative action is actually predicated on human 
action with a high and selfless intent. Only as we 
elevate it to this higher and more serious plane 
of purpose can we expect its fullest capabilities 
to be realized. 


The farmer's life is creative. He is his own boss. 
He lives more intimately with nature, with plants 
and animals, with the sun and with the stars, with 
the rain and hail, with the thunder and lightning. 
He feels a very direct dependence upon God. He is 
often alone and has time to ponder the problems and 
the meaning of life. 

Professor M. T. Scudder states, “The fully devel- 
oped rural mind, the product of its environment, s 
more original, more versatile, more accurate, more 
philosophical, more practical, more persevering than 
the urban mind. It is because of this type of farm 
bred mind that so many of our leaders have come 
from rural life.”—The Argus. 
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OME TIME or other you must have had an elec- 
tric outlet that didn’t work. Most of us have 
faced such a situation. You began to wonder what 
was the matter. 

Very likely you continued to wonder for a 
while, guessing the reason. Perhaps a loose wire. 
Maybe a broken connection. Maybe something you 
had never experienced before. 

If the outlet happened to be one you needed 
badly, you called in an expert to fix it. Or, if you 
felt equal to it, you decided to look into the dif- 
ficulty yourself. 

Following the time honored custom of inquir- 
ers, you gathered your tools together—a screw- 
driver, a pair of pliers, some insulating tape may- 
be, possibly a hammer, just in case force might be 
necessary. 

You turned off the electricity because you al- 
ready knew that is a first step for safety’s sake, 
you unscrewed the plate, and looked over the 
connections. But the wires were securely in place, 
the screws properly tightened. 

For a moment you were stymied. Then a new 
idea struck you. The fault might lie in the wires 
leading into the outlet. 

So you pulled the wires from the baseboard and 
began a careful examination to see if they were 
broken or if the insulation had worn off and 
shorted the circuit. 

Sure enough, you found the trouble. The dif- 
ficulty lay in a broken wire. It had been defective, 
you surmised, when the wiring had been installed, 
but had held contact for a while. The night you 
held the big party, the dancing had jarred the 
wire enough to pull it apart. 

This is easy, you said. So you took a hasty look 
into your manual for home electricians and dis- 
covered that a splice in the wire could be made 
in a variety of ways. You decided to use the inter- 
locking-loop splice. In a few minutes the joining 
was completed, you turned on the electricity and 
found your repair job worked. So you replaced 
the wires, the plate, the screws, and brushed off 
your hands. 

"I fixed that trouble!” you exclaimed proudly. 

Hasn't that happened to you? Or something 
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John Dewey and the Broken Circuit . 


By RAY MONTGOMERY 








* Ray Montgomery (Zeta 1586) is Research 
Associate in the Social Sciences, University 
of Chicago. He has taught Philosophy and 
English at Colorado A. and M. College, and 
Public Speaking and Journalism at Hagers- 
town (Maryland) Junior College. 


very like it? It’s an experience we frequently have. 
We are forced to investigate some difficulty that 
presents itself. We have to seek out the reasons 
for it. We begin by wondering what's the matter, 
and end up, after experimenting for a time, with 
a plan of action that puts things to right again. 
And we've learned a great deal. Next time, our 
guess as to the cause of the difficulty will more 
likely be right the first time. Or at least, we'll 
discover the cause of the trouble sooner, make 
fewer guesses, have to experiment less, and have 
a better knowledge of what to do when we've dis- 
covered the true nature of the situation. 

In Dewey’s phrase, what we've done in such 
an instance is to make an inquiry. We've done 
what is always necessary to get reliable informa- 
tion about a problem that faces us. We've done 
what is necessary in order to know what to do. 

Let us translate this process into theoretical 
terms, as Dewey did. We will list them as the 
necessary steps in examining any situation and 
doing something about it. 


W onder—All learning begins in wonder. We 
have to be wondering in order to start thinking 
about something seriously. If we didn’t care 
about it, there would be no motivation for us to 
do anything. 

Ideas—We have to make guesses or hypotheses 
in order to have some guide to finding out what 
we should do. Ideas tell us what to da in order 
to prove or test them, to find out whether they're 
true or false. We want to know whether the 
idea, or guess, when followed up, leads us to a 
plan that will solve our trouble. The good guess, 
or right hypothesis, is the one that leads us to a 
plan that works. 

Situation—What we guess about is a situation. 
At first we don’t know what the actual situation 
is. What it is becomes clear only as we investi- 
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gate into the difficulty. We have to experiment 
to find out what’s wrong. 

Inquiry—As we look into the situation, we are 
asking ourselves, or inquiring, what are the facts 
about the conditions causing our difficulty. We 
discover that our first guess is in error. What we 
anticipated or conceived to be the trouble really 
isn’t. We then take up a second guess. When we 
discover by experiment that the second guess is 
incorrect also, we are forced to look for a third 
one. 

Experiment—Experiment has forced us to re- 
vise our original ideas. We get a better concept 
when experiment informs us of flaws in the 
original ideas. We now discover that the new 
guess or concept is the correct one. This gives us 
a basis for doing something. 

Plan of action—We need to see what plans 
have been offered by others in similar situations 
and to choose the one best suited to our purpose. 
If no plan is available, we make up one of our 
own based on our experience and what we find 
is true of this particular situation. If it turns out 
that it doesn’t work, we make another and 
another until one does work. But it is very un- 
likely in most of life’s situations that we shall 
have to make as many as Ehrlich, who discovered 
sal varsan only on the 606th trial. How much 
trying is necessary depends upon the scope and 
intricacy of our problem situation. 

Finally, we make the changes necessary to re- 
store whatever balance to the situation we desire. 
We readjust the situation, or change it. Now 
we have a mew situation, a situation which we 
have created by our control of the circumstances 
through past experience, the knowledge of simi- 
lar situations accumulated by others, and our own 
experimental findings. 


And now, right here in this description of the 
broken circuit, we have the sum and substance of 
John Dewey’s theory of inquiry as the proper way 
to educate children. 

These everyday habits of ours, in home and 
workship, are in fact the only way anything is ever 
actually learned. The very reflexes which we as- 
sume to have been ours from birth were learned 
in this way. The philosopher, speculating on the 
cosmos, operates on the same plan. The difference 
between pure theorizing and practical experimen- 
tation is only the difference of the things used: 
the theorist experiments with ideas by means of 
formal logic and inspiration; the scientist finds 
physical situations which express in fact the con- 
ditions discovered in theoretical situations, and 
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then watches how the physical things behave in 
order to check the theorist’s guesses and suggested 
plans of action. Each corrects the other; both are 
necessary to solving problems. 

And, as Dewey maintains, the basis of all think. 
ing is a problem to be solved. The more real the 
problem in terms of the need for finding a solv- 
tion, the more the learning obtained from its soly- 
tion, or its resolution. For quite often problems 
cannot be solved and the best we can do is to 
await more knowledge before acting. We com- 
promise, and decide to leave the situation as it js 
until later. But whether we solve or resolve the 
situation, we learn how to behave better, more 
adequately, and with less fear and haphazardness, 

If you contrast this process of learning by doing 
with learning by rote, you see at once the advan- 
tage that Dewey’s method possesses. It improves 
the skills needed to handle things, whether the 
“things’’ be ideas or buzz saws. It moves the child 
into the actual world in which he must live in- 
stead of keeping him bottled up inside his own 
head, where notions run riot if not checked by 
practical application. It affords the child an out- 
let for his natural impulse to activity and makes 
the activity serve the good cause of helping him 
to grow as a reasoning, skillful person. It teaches 
the child to cooperate with others, and gives him 
a method that brings the experience of a whole 
group to bear upon his problem instead of forcing 
him to rely either on unquestioned authority or on 
simple trial-and-error. 

Rote learning offers none of these important 
aids to full personality growth. At best, traditional 
methods serve as tools of the learning process. At 
worst, they defeat the very purpose they are sup- 
posed to serve, the growth of the child. Because 
rote learning is unnatural and unreal, many chil- 
dren are driven out of the school system before 
they can discover the values of the education that 
might be theirs. The great thinkers and doers who 
were “educated” under the rote-memory program 
achieved free thinking power in spite of the train- 
ing, not because of it. 

John Dewey saw these facts. He wanted to 
rescue learning from the dusty cloisters of monk- 
ish men and emasculated rhetoricians and restore 
it to the full health of whole-hearted, whole- 
bodied practice. He wanted to make learning the 
natural way of life for all children, for, indeed, 
when properly understood, it 7s the natural way of 
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human behavior. Only by making the schools re- 

ive to the human needs of students can de- 
mocracy produce in practice the fruits of welfare 
it promises in theory. 

This is why Dewey urged “‘learning by doing.” 
This is why he offered a new logic, a theory of 
inquiry, to those who realized that formal logic 

itself is not enough to produce any genuine 
knowledge, and that the material logic of Aris- 
totle and the Schoolmen was false in its assump- 
tions and had to be revised in the light of our 
present-day discoveries. 

The classroom is a laboratory, in the true sense 
of that word. It is a place where children labor to 
learn. By providing them with activities in which 
they solve their own problems by inquiring into 
the conditions of the situations that face them, 
and making whatever changes are needed, the 
newer education makes good use of the facts 
about what children are and are able to become. It 
substitutes human acts for “humane letters.” Can 
anyone be in doubt as to which provides the ex- 
ercise needed to stimulate a child’s growth? 

For learning is not a matter of memory alone. It 
is adaptation of the whole person to a way of 
living. In our country we have decided that the 
way we want is the democratic method. Dewey 
supplied us with the theory and the suggestions 
for practice—a plan of action—which offer our 
only hope of achieving that democratic way. 
Learning by doing 7s democratic education, for its 
values are those of humanity itself. Every child 
is entitled to be given his full chance to become 
his best human self. 


(Editor’s Note: A future article will deal with the controversial 
matter of the objectives of democratic education. A number of 
objectives are implicit in Dewey’s philosophy and others he has 
stated explicitly. How do these over-all views come into the daily 
Practice in the classroom?) 


FATHERS STILL COUNT 
(Concluded from page 195) 


of Progress High constituted the stuff educators’ 
dreams are made of. The high irradiating effect 
of this group’s attitude was soon noticed in the 
community. The city papers and radio programs 
began to furnish more and better news of Progress 
High. The community voted favorably on a hotly 
contested bond issue and the school board finally 
agreed to supply some long overdue equipment 
and supplies. These two actions were truly major 
ttumphs in battles previously lost by the school 
staff and the usual supporting community groups. 
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I must be honest, however, and point out the one 
major difficulty with this Fathers’ Club. Believe 
it or not, the dads were so interested in the or- 
ganization that a small war developed over the 
issue of just who was to be invited to join. This 
crisis was finally resolved by having a permanent 
nucleus of ten, furnishing the leadership and pro- 
gram continuity, and rotating the remaining fif- 
teen places among the many other volunteers. 


MATURITY AND THE AUTHOR’S BIAS 


It is impossible to write the final chapter of this 
story since Progress High’s Fathers Club is still 
flourishing after ten years of active, worthwhile 
service. However, I’m not worried about the she- 
nanigans of any enemy groups in that community. 
Progress High built its club on two sound prin- 
ciples: First, every school has an opportunity and 
a professional obligation to convey to its public 
the purposes, needs, accomplishments, and pro- 
grams of the school. Second, every school must 
understand the desires and needs of the local 
community. 

Progress High followed these principles and 
improved the confidence of its patrons 100 per 
cent. I'm sure that the plan of Progress High 
offers no panacea for all the most pressing ail- 
ments of schools, but it does prove one thing— 
fathers still count! 


CLOSE THAT OPEN DOOR 
(Concluded from page 196) 


unexpected interruptions from other persons en- 
tering the room. From the very set-up of the in- 
terview, the subject must be reassured of con- 
fidence.* 


The truth and validity of the positions taken 
by these authors will not, I think, be questioned. 
The conclusion to be drawn is clear: we must 
revise and restate our policy. 

May I suggest the following re-statement? 
“When my door is open, I am always availcble 
to my students and my teachers. When my door 
is mot open, it soon will be. When my door is 
closed, it is your guarantee that, just as the confi- 
dences of the person now consulting with me will 
not be disclosed, so will your confidences be safe- 
guarded.” 


* Kinsey, Alfred C., Pomeroy, Wardell B., Martin, Clyde E., 
Sexual Behavior in the Humen Male, W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, 1948, p. 47. 
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COMING EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 


velopment, Cleveland, Feb. 8-12, 1953. 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher Ed- 


ucation (NEA), Chicago, Feb. 12-14, 1953. 


AASA, (and related associations) Atlantic City, 


Feb. 14-19, 1953. 


Annual Convention, NEA Department of Audio- 


Visual Instruction, St. Louis (instead of Norman, 
Okla.), Feb. 24-28, 1953. 

Association for Higher Education, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, March 5-7, 1953. 

National Association of State Universities, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, May 4-5, 1953. 

Eighth National Conference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents of Schools, NEA Department 
of Rural Education, Omaha, Oct. 11-14, 1953. 


Jordan L. Larson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., has been chosen as president- 
elect of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators (AASA). He will serve in this capacity for 
the year beginning March 15, 1953, and will begin 
a one-year term as president of the association on 
March 15, 1954. Election to the presidency of the 
American Association of School Administrators is 
regarded as one of the top honors in the field of 
education in the United States. 

A major project of the association at the present 
time is a cooperative program in educational adminis- 
tration. Financed with an initial grant of $3,000,000 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation at the request 
of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, programs are now under way at Harvard 





Monday is the Day 


For many years, Phi Delta Kappa has spon- 
sored a luncheon at the annual meeting of the 
A.A.S.A. Tuesday noon has been the traditional 
time. In recent years, conflicting luncheons have 
been sponsored by other organizations, thus re- 
ducing our luncheon attendance. This year at 
Atlantic City, Phi Delta Kappa will meet at The 
Traymore, on the Board Walk, on Monday 
Noon, February 16, 1953. Members are urged 
to reserve a place on the convention calendar 
for the P.D.K. luncheon on Monday. 

The speaker will be Chris A. DeYoung, chair- 
man of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission for 
International Educational Cooperation. His sub- 
ject is: “Lessons a Teacher Learned Overseas.” 
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University, Columbia University, University of Chj. 
cago, University of Texas, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Ohio State University, University of 
Oregon and Stanford University. 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio will confer the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Pedagogy on Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, president of the 
NEA, at Commencement, next June 5. 


“Education for Leadership in Rural Community 
Life” is the theme for the annual meeting of the 
Department of Rural Education of the NEA, to be 
held at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, Febru- 
aty 14-16, 1953. 

Richard Lomen, Iowa State College, will address 
department members at a luncheon, February 14. His 
subject will be, “Foundations for Rural Living.” A 
panel representing school administrators, classroom 
teachers, agricultural colleges, and high school stu- 
dents will discuss aspects of the conference theme. 
Panel leader will be Lois M. Clark, assistant director, 
NEA Division of Rural Service. 


Mortality conditions were favorable during the 
first 9 months of 1952. The death rate was 6.6 per 
1000, same as a year ago. Only in 1950 was a lower 
mortality recorded for this period. 

The cardiovascular-renal diseases and malignant 
neoplasms, which account for 70 per cent of all 
deaths, were about the same as in 1951. Diabetes 
showed a small decrease. Tuberculosis continued a 
rapid downward trend. Other infectious diseases to 
show a decrease in mortality were pneumonia and 
influenza, and syphilis. 

In the childhood communicable diseases, measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough, and diphtheria, mor- 
tality was only 0.6 per 100,000. 

Poliomyelitis was wide spread in 1952, about 
double that of 1951. Deaths of 1.1 per 100,000 for 
1952 compares with 1.5 for the same period in 1949, 
the previous epidemic year. 

The summer heat caused 121 deaths, 10 times the 
number for 1951, largely in the older age group. The 
death rate from accidents was moderately higher, 
reflecting the rise in motor vehicle mishaps. Wat 
losses were considerably less; 2.6 per 100,000 com- 
pared with 5.8 in 1951. 


Pi Lambda Theta, national honor and professional 
association for women in education, announces two 
1953 awards of $400 each, to be granted on or before 
June 1, 1953, for significant research studies. 
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Three copies of the completed study must be sub- 
mitted to the chairman of the Committee on Studies 
and Awards by April 1, 1953. Information concern- 
‘a9 the awards and the form in which the final 
report shall be prepared will be furnished upon re- 
yest. All inquiries should be addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Studies and Awards, Dr. 
Margaret Ruth Smith, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 

“Road Maps of Industry,” charts on current busi- 
ness conditions in a particular field, will be sent 
monthly during the school year free upon request to 
high school teachers, staff members of teachers col- 
leges, and administrators at the above levels. Address 

r request to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


A series of adult education television courses 
providing regular high school credit is now offered 
on the San Diego City Schools’ “Television Class- 
room” program. The series features three courses of 
instruction; meteorology, family life education, and 
practical bookkeeping, each covering a nine-week 
period. Anyone 18 years of age or older may register in 
one or more of the television classes and may receive 
one-half unit of high school credit upon successful 
completion of each course. A registration fee is 
charged. Lessons viewed over the air are supple- 
mented by materials mailed to enrollees. A written 
examination is given at the Education Center, not 
over the air, after the last telecast. Credits earned 
may be applied toward a high school diploma at 
any one of the city’s evening high schools. 


Teachers in Vienna have made a request to corre- 
spond with about 100 American teachers. Any teacher 
interested in such correspondence may secure com- 
plete information by addressing Stewart G. Cole, 636 
South Serrano Avenue, Los Angeles 5, California. 


A children’s Charter adopted by the All-India 
Federation of Educational Associations reads as fol- 
lows: (1) The child shall live in a free land, in a 
free atmosphere and in a free environment. Every 
opportunity for its all-round development shall be 
available to it, unhampered by any limitations of 
caste or creed. (2) The child shall be provided with 
a happy home environment, free from fear and 
chastisement. It shall be adequately fed and clothed 
and brought up with love and understanding. (3) 
The child and its mother shall be assured proper 
pre-natal, natal and post-natal care. (4) The child 
shall receive, at all Stages of its growth up to 
adolescence, adequate medical aid. Its health and 
well being shall be the prime concern of its parents 
of guardians and of the State. (5) The child shall 
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receive the best education to which its talent entitles 
it—education that is both liberal and useful, and 
that prepares for good citizenship and service. Its 
education shall be a first charge on the revenues 
of the state. (6) The child has a right to play and 
recreation, and sufficient facilities for the 

must be provided for it by schools and the local 
authorities. (7) The child shall be protected by 
legislation from exploitation in any form for the 
benefit of parents and guardians. (8) The child who 
is backward or defective shall be provided with 
special institutions for its care and education. (9) 
The child in the village shall have the same privileges 
and facilities that are assured to the city child. 


Investigations which eventually may aid medical 
and dental scientists to complete their understanding 
of tooth and bone formation in the body, are under 
way at Ohio State University. Exact chemical com- 
position and atomic structure of human bones and 
teeth has puzzled physiologists for the last hundred 
years. These mineral portions of the body, because 
of their complexity, so far have defied efforts to 
analyze them completely. Scientists at Ohio State 
University have attempted to gain information on 
bone and tooth structure by studying similar inor- 
ganic crystalline substances which occur elsewhere 
in nature. One of the most important of these is a 
mineral known as francolite, found throughout the 
world. Through chemical analysis, optical and X-ray 
studies, new information has been gained on the 
complex atomic structure of francolite. This work 
has been in progress for several years, and is being 
followed closely by physiological chemists and 
others concerned with processes of human mineral 
metabolism and bone formation. 


The California State Supreme Court has outlawed 
the loyalty oath which had been required by the 
University of California. The court held that the 
State may require oaths of all employees, but that 
the University cannot impose a special oath. 

In Los Angeles, meanwhile the board of education 
adopted rules preventing any member of the Com- 
munist party from getting or retaining employment 
in the school districts; requiring an oath to indicate 
that no employee is a member of that party ;—and 
declaring it to be the duty of each school district 
employee to answer questions propounded by any 
legally-constituted committee concerning the loyalty 
of that person. Anyone seeking protection under the 
Fifth Amendment (that is, refusing to answer) 
would be guilty of violating the board rules and 
would be dismissed. 


Concern has been voiced by scientists and engineers 
that present Selective Service policies with regard 
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to induction of scientific and engineering students 
after graduation are curtailing the flow of necessary 
trained men to industry. Selective Service represen- 
tatives, on the other hand, state that a substantial 
proportion of graduates in science and engineering 
are now receiving continued deferment because of 
essential occupation or fatherhood. Selective Service 
feels that in too many instances such a series of defer- 
ments becomes, in fact, exemption from the obliga- 
tion of military services. 


A bibliography of articles concerning Canada 
which have appeared in American periodicals during 
the three-year period, January 1, 1949 through De- 
cember 31, 1951 has been prepared for the Canada- 
United States Committee on Education. Copies are 
available on request from Dr. J. W. Brouillette, Co- 
Secretary of the Committee. Dr. Brouillette is Direc- 
tor of General Extension, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The Canada-United States 
Committee on Education was organized in 1944 on 
the initiative of the American Council on Education. 
It is sponsored in Canada by the Canadian Education 
Association in cooperation with the Canadian Teach- 
ers Federation and the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities. 


“We don’t want our children to go back to what 
we had.” That’s what a group of parents said after 
hearing their county superintendent and several 
veteran classroom teachers compare modern educa- 
tional techniques with the educational practices 
of 25 years ago. Parents were glad to wave goodbye 
to: 


Sitting for long periods of time with hands folded 
on the desk. 

Constant and unvarying question-answer techniques. 

Pupils standing in the corner for misdemeanors. 

Teacher talking all period long. 

Large notebooks filled with outlines copied from the 
board to be learned for tests. 

Stiff rows of seats totally unsuited for group work. 

Pupils orally reading, in succession, paragraphs 
from the same book classmates had open on their desks. 

Lessons based always on mastery of “the next five 
pages” in the textbook. 

Autocratic domination by the teacher. 


“Let's find out instead of complaining,” we said, 
“and let’s begin with reading.” 

“Approximately sixty citizens, fully representative 
of the community, met four times, heard the prob- 
lems, methods, and techniques discussed by two 
psychologists in the child study department, two 
curriculum consultants in the administration depart- 
ment, one principal, two teachers, and a national 
authority, Dr. Guy Bond, of the University of 
Minnesota. 
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“What we learned from the presentation and the 
discussion period was so interesting and revealing 
that we decided to publish a report. 

“The report generated great interest, so much 
that the superintendent of schools, Rufus 
asked for enough copies to distribute to each school, 
The local newspapers wrote detailed articles on oy, 
findings. PTA presidents have called us, not only 
for copies of the report, but also to schedule various 
members of the committee to speak at their meetings, 

“What did we learn? We learned that comparative 
tests show that fifth graders today are one year more 
mature in reading ability than were fifth graders 
thirty years ago. We learned that we are creating 
more serious, more selective, and wider readers, We 
learned that people all over the world are studying 
American methods of teaching reading. We learned 
that some children have difficulty learning to read; 
and that tests show that 45 per cent of reading 
troubles are emotional and start in the home. We 
learned that over-crowded school facilities some- 
times contribute to reading difficulty, that the teacher 
and teaching methods are important factors, and the 
curriculum, which of course includes among other 
subjects, that of reading, bears a close relationship 
to the problem as a whole. 

“We are going to continue meeting as a com- 
mittee—we are going to study such subjects as the 
use of the school day, the teaching of citizenship, 
spiritual values as differentiated from religion, the 
teaching of mathematics, the teaching of—well, the 
subjects we want to study are as vast as the school 
curriculum itself. But we are going to study these 
matters one by one and try to do each one as 
thoroughly as we did the reading study. For we have 
found that only in this way can our findings have 
value for the community at large for whom we seek 
the information.”—Mrs. Charles Hymes, The Min- 
neapolis Citizens Committee on Public Education. 


In Downers Grove, IIl., a Chicago suburb, the 
school board takes a firm stand in support of educs- 
tion for living in a world community, through this 
resolution: 

“Resolved that it is the unequivocable policy of 
the board of education of school district No. 58 that 
there shall be no curtailment of the presentation 
of facts pertaining to, or giving rise to, controversial 
issues of state, national, or international importance, 
unless such presentation is otherwise curtailed by 
law; provided always, however, that the superit- 
tendent and all teaching personnel! shall exert their 
best and most sincere efforts to present such facts 
objectively and impartially.” 


Copies of a research report entitled, “School Ea- 
rollment Begins Long Climb,” are available, free 
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of charge, from Engelhardt, Engelhardt and Leggett, 
Educational Consultants, 300 Park Avenue, New 
York 22. Included are figures on present and future 
school enrollment, essential population facts that are 
affecting the trend in enrollment and charts on 
trends in the United States. 


The following criteria for evaluating the loyalty 
factor in instructional materials were adopted by the 
Michigan American Legion, and later at the National 
Convention as American Legion Policy: 

“Materials of instruction dealing with social, cul- 
tural, and governmental issues are constructive, 
friendly to democracy, and non-subversive when: 

1. In the study of democracy both its accomplish- 
ments and failures are examined. 

2. In the treatment of the individual's relationship 
to government his obligations are stressed as well 
as his rights. 

3, In the presentation of the bitter truths of the 
history of democracy, an attempt is made to pre- 
sent constructive recommendations for preventing 
recurrence of the undesirable results described. 

4, The materials help students to develop their own 
methods of propaganda analysis to be applied to all 
situations. 

5. In dealing with controversial issues both sides 
of the issue are fairly presented.” 


The United States went through 1952 without a 
death from mob violence, Tuskegee Institute reports, 
giving the nation its first year in which no lynchings 
were recorded. Despite a gradual decline in lynch- 
ings in the last decade, Tuskegee records show at 
least one mob death every year from 1951 back to 
1882, when Tuskegee school started keeping its files. 
Two fatalities from a Florida bombing case mars 
the otherwise good record. 


Births in the United States this year probably will 
approach 4 million and set a record, the public health 
service reports. The 1951 baby crop is estimated at 
3,833,000. 

If births for all of 1952 run at the same rate as the 
estimated total for the first ten months, the increase 
will be between 1 and 2 per cent over last year’s 
record, the agency figured. 

It puts estimated births for the first ten months 
of 1952 at 3,247,000, compared with 3,206,000 in 
the similar 1951 span. 

And the birth rate, based on the figures for ten 
months, should be about twenty-five live births per 
thousand population in 1952, the service said, which 
would be the same rate as 1951. The only time that 
tte has been exceeded in twenty-five years was in 
1947, when it was 26.6 per thousand population. 

The health service also released some final statis- 
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tics on births in 1950—including findings that 5,021 
births were to mothers between the ages of 10 and 
14 years. There were 4,698 to mothers between 45 
and 49 years of age, and 132 were to mothers 50 
years of age or older. 

Only 12.1 per cent of the births in 1950 involved 
the addition of a fifth child, or more, to a family. 


A legislative program for Colorado was adopted 
unanimously at the annual Colorado Association of 
School Boards meeting held in Denver in December. 
The program includes: 

(1) Increased state aid for schools: (2) increased 
permissible debt limit for school construction; (3) 
revision of teacher tenure, lengthening probation 
period for new teachers and providing for orderly 
dismissal of incompetent teachers; (4) revision of 
state school land administration; (5) compulsory 
attendance amendment; (6) state aid for transporta- 
tion; (7) enactment of fair and equitable oil sever- 
ance tax to provide funds from which additional 
school appropriations can be provided; (8) require- 
ment of a special tax or license on trailer houses or 
trailer park spaces to pay an equitable part of educa- 
tion to local school districts. 


The Veterans Administration has prepared an 
excellent 12-page statement, Questions and Answers 
on the Education and Training Program of the 
Korean G.I. Bill. Copies may be procured upon re- 
quest to Veterans Administration Information Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C. 


Teaching for citizenship and international under- 
standing must not be regarded by the teacher as an 
extraneous duty or a piece of political propaganda. 
It is, in fact, fundamental to our survival and the 
teacher's part in it is consequently vital. Neither 
citizenship nor international understanding can be 
taught in isolation from the normal curriculum and 
activities of the schools, but must form part of other 
subjects and should therefore arise out of them. 
While recognizing that international understanding 
as such cannot be taught at all, it is stressed that an 
atmosphere conducive to its growth can be created. 
There must be a sense of citizenship inherent in the 
life of the school, and there must be an approach to 
the problems of international understanding through 
stages, beginning with an understanding of the local 
community.—British Information Services. 


San Francisco State College announces a study- 
tour to learn European reactions to American foreign 
policy and covering the principal countries of western 
Europe. Floyd Cave, professor of government, is 
leader of the tour, which will leave from New York 
on or about July 1, and return about August 10. 
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Travel to Europe and return will be by air. Principal 
attention in the study-tour will be focussed on Euro- 
pean reactions to American foreign policy. Confer- 
ences and interviews will be held with prominent 
public officials in the field of foreign policy, party 
leaders, and outstanding spokesmen of various centers 
of public opinion. 


An examination for a certificate as principal in the 
Chicago Public Schools has been announced for De- 
cember 29 and 30, 1953. The requirements for admis- 
sion to this examination are as follows: 

(a) Proof of United States citizenship. (b) Proof 
of age. (Those outside the Chicago School System 
must be under 49 years of age.) (c) Graduation with 
a Bachelor’s Degree and transcript of record from an 
accredited college. (d) A Master’s Degree or a Doc- 
tor’s Degree in Education and transcript of record 
of graduate work from an accredited college which 
must include six semester hours in Public School 
Supervision and six semester hours in Public School 
Administration. A Master’s or a Doctor's degree in 
another field will be accepted provided the candidate 
has earned at least twenty semester hours of graduate 
credit in education including those in supervision and 
administration mentioned above. (e) Six years of 
successful experience as either of the following or 
any combination of them: (1) a regularly assigned 
teacher in the Chicago Public Schools; (2) a prin- 
cipal or superintendent of schools outside of the 
Chicago Public Schools. 

Persons who are interested in filing for this exam- 
ination should communicate with the Board of Exam- 
iners of the Chicago Public Schools, 228 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


“There is strong evidence that more than one-half 
of all research now being carried on in the colleges 
and universities is financed by government grants 
or contracts. Virtually all of this research is in the 
physical sciences; the sum devoted to research in the 
social sciences is relatively negligible. The statement 
of this fact should not be considered a criticism of 
the agencies of the federal government. It does sug- 
gest the necessity, however, of discovering ways and 
means to secure greater support for research in the 
social sciences and the humanities in order that they 
may maintain their proper relationship to other 
disciplines in the pattern of higher education. With- 
out attempting to divert government funds to the 
social sciences and the humanities, we must find ways 
of keeping their productivity on as high a level as 
that of the physical sciences and engineering. 

“The effect of the imbalance between these areas 
is apparent in two or three different ways. The first 
is immediate and perfectly clear: if more money is 
being spent in the physical sciences than in the social 
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sciences, the former at once receive top priority ia 
institutional attention and administration. pice 
“The second is that many of the contracts and most 
of the grants for research increase the ‘ 
of institutional funds in those research areas, and 3 
hence drain away support which might have been 
available for research in the social sciences and the 
humanities. This is a subtle sort of effect which js 
not always recognized by the institutions themselyes, 
“The third is a shift in the proportion of high 
level personnel trained in research activities 
the various disciplines. We recognize that the young 
people who will be the future teachers in our . 
ard universities are largely prepared in the graduate 
schools. If the great preponderance of financial 
port in the graduate schools, including fel 4 
and other direct assistance to graduate students, is in 
the physical sciences, it means that the number 
trained for the social sciences and the humanities wit 
be limited. This is the reason why even now it is 
difficult to find enough highly competent teachers — 
to round out the departments. All evidence of popu- 
lation trends indicate that the sharply increased birth — 
rate in the early 1940's will result in greatly increased 
college attendance in the 1960's. The facts show 
clearly that we are graduating from the graduate 
schools only the same percentage in relation to total 
student population as we did in 1940, and that no 
provision has been made for training the additional — 
teachers we will need ten years from now. It has 
been proven that it takes seven years or more to 
prepare for the Ph.D. degree. All teachers may be 
in short supply when we need them ten years hence; 
if the present imbalance continues, we shall have — 
a particularly serious shortage of competent teaches 
in the important areas of the humanities and sodal — 
sciences. 
“These are matters of national significance which 
merit the serious and careful attention both of educa 
tors and of those who direct the research policies of 
the federal government.”—Arthur S. Adams of 
American Council on Education. ‘ 


Residents of Steubenville, O., received recently a lite 
tle 16-page booklet, Who Will Help Me Learn?, whith 
utilizes graphs, photos and brief copy to spell out the — 
role being played by Steubenville teachers in both the — 
schools and the community. For example, the 20 dif- . 
ferent church offices held by teachers in 16 different” 
church groups are listed, as well as many of the 
civic groups to which teachers belong. Professional — 
training is stressed ; the 85 colleges from i 
ers were graduated are listed. Photos and i 
tell the story of instructional guidance, health, a . 
and other services afforded pupils by the = 
teachers. ae 
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